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The Ideas 


The Instructions 
The Materials 


Moyer’s provide everything for handi- 
crafts for all grades. H A Nb, 
Cc 


Various media offer ideas for novel and RAF 
interesting projects . . . complete instruc- FO R Ts 
tions assure use of production and the ALL 


proper materials mean satisfaction with 
completed work. ee 


Teachers—if you have not a copy of our 





Catalog No. 66 showing full range one 
will be sent to you upon request. 
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Will Solve Your 
Budget Problems 


We specialize in the production of . : 
One visit to our Credit Office 
is all it takes. After that just 
show your account card when 
you shop. 


COMMERCIAL ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 
PRINTERS LTD. WALKCRITC 


10010 - 102 STREET 
EDMONTON 


school annuals large or small. 


Write for prices today 
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to satisfy experts! 
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The color experts who make 
SARGENT HEXAGON CRAYONS 
are, of course, skilled technicians. 
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The Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc. 
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COLORS ff LIMITED 
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These Visual Aids 


are recommended and supplied by your 
University Department of Extension 











Bell and Howell Filmosound. 

RCA and Moviemite Moving Picture projectors. 

Viewlex and Aldis tripurpose (filmstrip and slide) projectors. 
Spencer Opaque projectors. 


Radiant Screens and other accessories. 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


mer—Join a conducted all- 


$797.00. Leave in July, re- 
turn’late August. Many other 
tours to choose from with 
various dates of departure. 


We also specialize in ar- 
ranging tours on Greyhound 
Lines anywhere. Before you 
travel contact Lawson’s for 
complete information and 
reservations. Authorized 
agents for all airline and 
steamship Co’s. 


+ 
P. Lawson Agencies 
Licensed Travel Agents 
110 7th Avenue East 
Calgary, Alberta 
Phone 22660 
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Editorial 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
ATA Strong in Numbers 


HE Alberta Teachers’ Association has the highest membership of any 
T professional organization in AlBerta. One person in eighty of voting 
age is a teacher strategically located throughout the province. The 
teachers of Alberta through their local and provincial associations could 
exert a tremendous influence in this province if teachers would co- 
ordinate their efforts, as do members of the other professions, especially 
those in medicine and law. 

There are only about 1200 doctors and lawyers in Alberta. Yet 
the influence of these two groups is much greater than the influence of 
teachers, simply because they are organized and their members work 
together. The teachers of Alberta could have just as much influence 
as doctors or lawyers if they used teamwork in organization and pub- 
licity. 

Weakness in Teamwork 


Alberta has 6,000 teachers; but the teaching profession, in 
spite of its large membership, in spite of the contacts with other people 
that teachers have, has not been as influential in education as might 
reasonably be expected. Some teachers seldom read The ATA Magazine 
or local newsletters. Some seldom attend local meetings. As a result, the 
Association has members who do not know about our policies and our 
objectives. They do not know what is going on in education in Alberta. 
They do not know how their interests are being affected by develop- 
ments in education and other related fields. To the people they know, 
these teachers represent the profession and they may express opinions 
about educational matters, based on their own limited experiences, 
and with little knowledge of ATA policies. 

Some of the teachers who regard the profession as a stepping stone, 
object to pension contributions and Association fees. Apparently, they 
fail to see that the benefits of today, such as better salaries, one of the 
best pension schemes in Canada, and strong tenure laws, have been won 
by the teachers in the preceding 25 years. Anyone who is teaching should 
be an active member of the Association for as long as he is engaged in 
teaching—better still, for as long as he is in education. Moreover, it is 
reasonable to assume that, once a person has been an active member 
of the teaching profession, he will continue to support teachers and 
schools even after he has left the profession. Do you know that there 
are about 30,000 ex-teachers in Alberta? 


Divide and Conquer 


Perhaps our very numbers, as well as the large turnover of teachers, 
are the main reasons why it is easy to set one group of teachers 
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against another. At one time or another, attempts have been made 
to drive a wedge between teachers with one year of training and those 
with a degree. Teachers with experience have been matched against 
those without experience. Public school teachers have been pitted 
against high school teachers. Principals and teachers have been made 
suspicious of each other. Why can’t teachers see that whenever our 
unity is weakened, teachers are the losers. All teachers should support 
the official policies of the Association in regard to allowances for ex- 
perience, qualifications, and responsibilities in salary schedules. When 
we ask for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars more for teachers 
with experience than for beginning teachers, we are not saying that 
every teacher with experience is giving better service than every teacher 
without experience. We are simply saying that a teacher gives better 
service with each year of experience and that, therefore, all teachers 
are entitled to annual increments. Also, a teacher is a better teacher with 
additional training and, therefore, all teachers are entitled to adequate 
allowances for training. 

The policy of the Alberta Teachers’ Association about teacher 
training programs is the same as that adopted by doctors when their 
standards were being raised. In the medical profession, when minimum 
qualifications were raised, all practising doctors were granted new cer- 
tificates based on minimum qualifications. This is the only concession 
in teaching. In order to qualify for a higher class of certificate, a teacher 
must comply with the prescribed regulations, except . . . . in cases 
where personality is “The Thing.” 


Active Members 


A large majority of teachers are active members of our Association. 
These teachers have become familiar with Association policies and 
objectives through attendance at Annual General Meetings and through 
articles, reports, and resolutions in The ATA Magazine. These teachers 
know how our policies have been developed, to what extent our ob- 
jectives have been achieved, what the present prospects are, and what 
steps are practicable within the foreseeable future. 


Calling All Teachers 


In summary, ovr main strength is in our numbers and in our in- 
fluence with others, depending on the degree of unity within our own 
ranks. Our weak spots are the poor coordination and cooperation in 
matters in which teachers have a stake, and in our failure to interest 
more people in school problems. Our Association has formulated its 
policies and objectives with care. These are reviewed from time to time, 
and often amended. All of which should be well known to our members, 
in order that they may help us to achieve these objectives, which are 
in their own interests and to their personal and professional advantage. 

How many of the eighty people of voting age per teacher can YOU 
persuade to support the schools? This is a job for every teacher and 
every teacher should be on the job. 
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FIRST CANADIAN CHAMPIONS—THE GRADS OF 1922 


Left to right, Daisy Johnson (the only Grad now teaching in Edmonton), J. Percy Page, 


Nellie Perry, Eleanor Mountfield, 


Dorothy Johnson, 


Winnie Martin, Connie Smith. 


Percy Page and His Amazing Grads 


Best in Fifty Years 


PORTS editors and newscasters, 

voting in a Canadian Press Poll 
last December, chose a girl’s team 
from Edmonton as Canada’s greatest 
basketball team for the first half of 
the century. There could scarcely 
have been much argument about this 
selection, for, during seventeen of 
those fifty years, there was only one 
basketball team which was consis- 
tently acknowledged throughout the 
world as unequalled. The team was 
the Edmonton Grads. Their coach 
during their entire career was an 
Edmonton teacher, J. Percy Page. 


Unparalleled Record 


On June 15, 1915, the Commercial 
Graduates’ Basketball Club was 
formed in Edmonton and 25 years 
later the Grads withdrew from active 
participation in the game, after hav- 
ing established a remarkable record. 
During this period, the Grads trav- 
elled 125,000 miles in Europe, the 
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United States, and Canada. They 
played 533 official games, several of 
them against men’s teams, and won 
502 or 96.2 percent of all games 
played. They won the first inter- 
national series against Cleveland in 
1923 thus winning the Underwood 
Trophy. This trophy they held dur- 
ing the 17. years it was up for compe- 
tition and, at the end of that time, 
the team was given permanent pos- 
session of it. 

It was not uncommon for the 
Grads to play through a whole bas- 
ketball season without a single loss. 
The team had one “winning streak” 
of 147 games! 

Basketball was not, and still not, 
considered as an official event at 
the Olympic games. However, the 
Grads attended four consecutive 
Olympic games: Paris, 1924; Am- 


sterdam, 1928; Los Angeles, 1932; 
Berlin, 1936. The games which the 
Grads played were arranged as ex- 
hibition 


contests. Had _ basketball 
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been officially recognized, the Grads 
would have won considerable number 
of points for Canada. 

For 25 years of play, the Grads 
maintained an amateur status in the 
truest sense. No player ever re- 
ceived money for her services, and 
at no time was the club ever spon- 
sored by a private concern. 


Percy Page 


Those are the statistics, convinc- 
ing certainly, but perhaps a little 
colourless. Yet behind this record, 
and behind the team, was Mr. Page, 
who was responsible for the team’s 
successes. Mr. Page came to Edmon- 
ton from Ontario in 1912 to intro- 
duce Commercial work in the high 
school. During the fall of 1914, two 
commercial classes were opened in 
the John A. McDougall School, under 
the direction of Mr. Page and Mr. 
E. E. Hyde. The question arose as to 
who should take charge of the girl’s 
physical education classes and who 
should instruct the boys. At the time, 
there were more girls than boys in 
the school, so one teacher had to 
take on a heavier task than the other. 
As Mr. Page was married it was felt 
that he might cope more easily with 


the ways of the fair sex, so he agreed 
to take the girls. “But for that de- 
cision, seemingly so unimportant at 
the time,” Mr. Page states, “there 
might never have been any such team 
as the Grads.” 

Basketball was already a _ well- 
known sport in Edmonton at that 
time, and the Commercial team, play- 
ing home games out of doors for lack 
of gym facilities, entered the high 
school league. In this high school 
league they won their first champion- 
ship. The following spring the team 
went on to win their first provincial 
title, and encouraged by their suc- 
cesses, decided to form the club 
which - was to become so famous. 
About 1923 it dawned on the citizens 
of Edmonton that they had a team of 
championship calibre. 

Financially, the team carried on 
through the years, on the basis of the 
“gates” received. As more champion- 
ships, titles, cups, and honors were 
won by the Grads, as was only 
natural the home town came to take 
its team a little for granted. Atten- 
dance at games was sometimes dis- 
appointing. Thus, in a way, -the 
Grads were victims of their own suc- 
cess. Occasionally, a particularly 


WORLD CHAMPIONS—THE GRADS OF 1939 
Back row, left to rght, Mabel Munton, Jean Williamson, J. Percy Page, Noel McDonald, 
Winnie Gallen; front row, left to right, Kay MacRitchie, Helen Northup, Etta Dann, 


Sophie Brown. 
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strong team such as the Tulsa Stenos 
threatened to replace the Grads as 
World Champions. Then the Edmon- 
ton Arena would be packed with the 
most enthusiastic supporters any 
team could desire. Mr. Page feels 
that through the years the city did 
back the Grads magnificently. It was 
only when the arena was taken over 
by the Airforce, that the club dis- 
banded. That was in 1940 and the 
Grads retired at a time, so rarely 
seen in the sporting world, when 
they were still at the top. 


How Was It Possible? 


Many ask, how was it possible that 
such a standard could be maintained 
for so many years? Undoubtedly the 
secret lies with Mr. Page though he, 
himself, lays no claim to this. No one 
trained him in coaching methods, 
but he trained himself by watching 
every game he possibly could, and 
by reading every book on the subject 
he could lay his hands on. With the 
exception of two, every member of 
the Grads attended McDougall Com- 
mercial as a student. Thus, as a 
teacher, Mr. Page could watch poten- 
tial Grads as they played on the 
school teams and on the Gradettes. 
Perhaps his success lay in the fact 
that, by the time a gi.] was invited 
to become a member of the Grads, 
he knew her mentality, personality, 
and playing ability well. Further- 
more, these teams provided Mr. Page 
with a constant pool from whieh to 
‘draw replacements. The same play- 
ing system used throughout was a 
source of valuable continuity. 

Mr. Page exerted a quiet but firm 
discipline over the girls. It was clear- 
ly understood that practices must be 
attended regularly and that during 
practices all players must work hard. 
On the other hand, Mr. Page never 
over-worked his girls. They practiced 
for an hour and a half twice 4 week 
only. Except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances that was all. Time after 
time, in closely fought games, the 
stamina of the Grads would outlast 
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that of their opponents and help 
clinch a victory in the dying seconds 
of the game. Many girls played on 
the team for years, in fact the 
Grads used only 388 players from 
1922 to 1940. Unlike many other 
coaches, Mr. Page ignored the intri- 
cate plays evolved by “specialists” 
but concentrated on the simple plans 
of attack and defence. He laid great 
stress on accuracy in both passing 
and shooting, intelligent playing, and 
team cooperativeness, and developed 
all of these to a high degree. Marg- 
aret MacBurney established a free- 
throw record in 1931 by scoring 61 
consecutive tries. 


Good Sportsmanship 


Perhaps, however, the most im- 
portant factors which produced year 
after year a team of championship 
calibre, were the intangibles which 
Mr. Page instilled in the minds of 
the Grads. The late Dr. James A. 
Naismith, the inventor of the game, 
spoke of these when he stated in a 
letter to the team 

. . . My admiration is not only 

for your remarkable record of 

games won (which of itself 
would make you stand out in 
the history of basketball) but 
also for your record of clean 
play, versatility in meeting 
teams at their own style, and 
more especially for your un- 
broken record of good sports- 
manship. It is the combination 
of all these things that makes 
your record so wonderful. My 
admiration and respect go to 
you also because you have re- 
mained unspoiled by your suc- 
cess, and have retained the 
womanly graces notwithstand- 
ing your participation in a stren- 
uous game... 

Referring to Mr. Page, Dr. Naismith 
said 

. .. This message would not be 

complete without a reference to 

my good friend, Mr. Percy 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Education—Everybody’s Business 
Suggestions for Education Week, March 4-10, 1951 


@ The School Visit 


Plan the visit to your school carefully. Your pupils can help 
prepare the invitations, the program, and the displays. They can be 
the reception committee. They can assist with serving refresh- 
ments. The emphasis should be on “things to do and see,” rather 
than on speeches. 


@ The Church 


Visit the clergy in your area. Invite the ministers to visit 
your school. Suggest a sermon devoted to Education for Sunday, 
March 4, . 


@ Visual Aids 


If you have filmstrips, posters, and other visual aids, put on a 
demonstration lesson for visitors. 


@ Store Displays 

See your leading merchants. Ask them to give you window 
space during Education Week. Organize pupils into groups to work 
out informative window displays. 


@ Public Meetings 

You might consider staging public meetings and inviting outside 
speakers to discuss educational matters. Town councillors, school 
trustees, the superintendent might be asked. 


@ Social Events 


Plan a social gathering and invite parents and trustees. Make 
it YOUR party but enlist the aid of older pupils. 


© A School Fair 

A school fair, with booth-like arrangements and students in 
attendance to explain to parents the different kinds of school aids 
used in teaching today, might be tried. 


@ Service Clubs 

Service clubs are willing to make “Education—Everybody’s 
Business” the theme for their March meetings. You might help them 
by providing speakers or material for their programs. 


@ Radio Talks 


Dramatization of a school event, a short talk, a panel discussion 
—these are several ways in which the radio can help you to 
publicize Education Week. 
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As state servants, surrounded by powerful, hostile forces, 
schools are poorly qualified as social reformers. They 
should aim rather to educate persons able to improve 


society. 


Can Schools Improve Society? 


H. E. SMITH 


Dean, Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


HE school serves the state in 

many important ways. Its trans- 
mits, generation by generation, cer- 
tain parts of the cultural heritage, 
keeps youth occupied in relatively 
wholesome exercises, and in part 
trains them to future citizenship. It 
teaches the principles of healthful 
living and temperate conduct. Uni- 
versal and compulsory education cer- 
tainly extends the boundaries of 
literacy. At the higher levels of edu- 
cation many useful skills are acquir- 
ed and professional status reached. 
The school is a state institution to do 
its will; otherwise financial support 
would be withdrawn. 

Our problem is to consider if the 
school can go beyond this to the 
actual improvement of _ society. 
Some educators have held so. Some 
have gone so far as to outline plans 
for reconstruction. In my opinion 
they are wrong, at least so long as 
the state and the school remain demo- 
cratic. Totalitarian states have from 
time to time used the school to recast 
the social order. Liberal states have 
for the most part wisely refrained 
from the attempt. 


Has Society Advanced? 


The test, you will say, is twofold. 
In what ways, if any, has society im- 
proved over the last few hundred 
years? And if improvement can be 
shown, have the schools contributed 
to it in any significant way? 

Now improvement is a_ slippery 
word and means many things to many 
people. Perhaps it is measured in 
terms of material blessings, or in 
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the growth of personal freedom, or 
in a wider and deeper interest in 
cultural pursuits. Some would assess 
it in terms of purely humanistic 
values; others emphasize spiritual 
values alone. 

In the production, distribution, and 
uses of material goods Western na- 
tions have in the past two centuries 
made giant strides. Personal free- 
dom has become almost a natural 
right, certainly in theory and largely 
in practice. Literacy is well-nigh 
universal. Government departments 
of health and welfare attest to the 
public interest in these matters. But 
when it comes to cultural and 
spiritual improvement, one of neces- 
sity becomes a little restrained. The 
evidence is, to say the least, equi- 
vocal. 

Discussion of our problem from 
this angle would be interminable. No 
two of us would agree upon what 
constitutes social improvement unless 
we agreed first upon an ultimate, the 
summum bonum, of human life. 
Philosophers and theologians have 
done their best. But as Meredith 
puts it: 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the 

soul 

When hot for certainty in this our 

life. 

I suggest we shall do well te 
abandon the first part of our ques- 
tion and ask rather if the constitu- 
tion of the school is such as to permit 
it to function as an instrument for 
the improvement of society. The 
answer, I submit, is by and large, a 
categorical “No.” 
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Schools Traditionally Conservative 


In the first place the school is an 
instrument of the state, or more ac- 
curately, an instrument of what 
Rousseau called the general will of 
the people. It teaches the necessary 
social skills, transmits those parts of 
the cultural heritage thought signifi- 
cant, and attempts to induce social 
attitudes deemed proper. Beyond 
this it cannot go, or can go only a 
little way or for a short time. Pre- 
sently it receives the word of cau- 
tion or the mandate of conformity. 
The school cannot teach communism, 
or race tolerance, or anything else 
much beyond public opinion. The 
initiative lies outside the sphere of 
the school, whether in a public con- 
sensus or in the minds of social 
leaders. The school may serve as an 
instrument of enlightenment or of 
indoctrination, but the message is not 
its own. Unlike the university or 
press ox church it is not free. It can- 
not speak with one voice because 
there is no universal school, no uni- 
versal teacher training institution, 
and no universal teachers’ association 
except in the most nebulous form. 

If you like theory, you will, of 
course demur. You will say the 
curriculum is select and refined, that 
it represents the best in a_ society. 
The teachers, you will say, are also 
select and refined. The net result 
ought therefore to be a continuous 
promotion of the good and a continu- 
ous suppression of the bad; in short, 
improvement. 

Against this argument it may be 
contended that curriculum makers 
are not all Solons or Platos or Froe- 
bels. Each in his ignorance, or pre- 
judice or enthusiasm has his own 
vision of the good life, and of this 
strange mixture education is made. 
Similarly, not all teachers are equip- 
ped as social reformers, and indeed 
few of them aspire to that role. 
To this add that the school tradi- 
tionally has been conservative, fre- 
quently laggard, and has required 
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periodic awakenings to keep it even 
abreast of social change. 

Then again the school’s work is ef- 
fective only if social institutions 
exist to reinforce and sustain its ef- 
forts. Rousseau, in attacking the 
society of his time, was in fact at- 
tacking its institutions—aristocracy, 
entrenched privilege, the economic 
system, and the like. Against their 
corruption he urged the purity of 
the natural man: a dubious argument 
but nonetheless effective. What he 
was sure about was that a bad 
society corrupts even the most in- 
nocent. We can be sure of that too. 
Unless our modern institutions are 
honest.and just and wholesome the 
school labors in vgin. 


Humanizing Children 


To this constitutional limitation of 
the school as instrument of social 
reform, there must be added the 
limitation imposed by the raw ma- 
terial with which it works. I refer to 
the pupils. The original nature of 
man has for nearly two thousand 
years in Western tradition been ac- 
counted bad. St. Augustine, Calvin, 
and Luther preached the doctrine of 


total depravity, the ‘conceived 
in iniquity, born in sin” sort of 
thing. In himself man was abject, 


the victim of his natural lusts, help- 
less and hopeless. Through grace 
alone could salvation be found. Rous- 
seau and Froebel thought otherwise, 
and their disciples have gone on 
from there to affirm the essential 
purity and goodness of the newborn 
child. Freud injected something of a 
sour note into this chorus of praise, 
but the dissonance has not been 
much noticed. 

Actually it appears that the child 
is born with egoistic impulses ready 
for action. But society at once 
takes him in hand and by blows or 
caresses, by force or cajolery or ex- 
ample, as the case may be, induces a 
measure of altruism. The institutions 
of home, neighborhood, church, and 
school give him comfort and security 








in return for conformity. Some 
would say his egoism merely softens 
and learns to find socially acceptable 
expression. Be that as it may, there 
emerge the finest flowers of char- 
acter as Socrates, Paul, Spinoza, 
and innumerable others, down to the 
most unhuman specimens as Judas, 
Nero, or Hitler. Social cohesion in- 
clines most individuals to a degree of 
altruism, but, paraphrasing a sentence 
from the late Professor Elton Mayo 
of Harvard, “they relapse upon self- 
interest when social association fails 
them.” 

In short, the energies of the school 
are absorbed largely in transforming 
non-human organisms into human be- 
ings. Its concern is to individualize 
and to socialize. As instruments it 
uses the elements of the curriculum. 
By grade nine its product is barely 
ready to make its way in society. 
Grade twelve is better. Then at com- 
mencement exercises it is announced 
that education has only begun. Some 
years of further education will be 
required to insure the possession of 
truly human attributes. With its 
resources so expended, and expended 
year by year with no hope of better 
raw material, how can the school 
hope to improve society? Even now 
it calls to parent-teacher associa- 
tions, to citizens’ committees, and the 
like for help in its never-ending 
task. 

To these internal limitations of the 
school we must add external .forces 
antipathetic to its highest purposes. 
Nationalism, commercialism in vari- 
ous forms, and even intellectualism 
as embodied in science run counter 
to the professed aims of education. 
This is especially true of the modern 
world. The school supports the ideals 
of universal peace, Christian brother- 
hood, cooperation, simple living, and 
high thinking. From these it is a far 
cry to the actualities of commerce, 
nationalism, and much of applied 
science. So patent are the facts that 
a simple illustration or two will 
suffice. 
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Enemies of Education 


In commerce the acknowledged 
motive is obviously profit, and its 
slogans are rugged individualism, 
competition, caveat emptor, and 
business survival. Of late years it is 
moving away from free competition 
to monopolies, cartels, price fixing, 
and lobbying. Its advertising appeals 
to fear or sex or personal and 
family rivalry. Such practices the 
schools may condone but seldom 
praise. 

The free press, once the bulwark 
of a people’s freedom, disseminator 
of news and considered opinion, has 
become big business competing for 
readers. Where competition is keen, 
the only holds barred are those of 
government proscription. Motives to 
which appeal is made are the very 
ones the school aims to refine or 
transmute. Legislators are game for 
exposure and insult; movie stars for 
exposure of another sort and adula- 
tion. Fortunately, these strictures 
apply in toto only to relatively few 
publications, but unfortunately those 
very publications are the most 
popular. It may be the schools are 
failing to inculcate refinement and 
good taste, but whatever the case 
they labor against heavy odds. 

Science offends chiefly in its 
glamor. It dominates our lives to 
the prejudice of the fine arts. It 
makes us recipients rather than 
than creators. Mathematics and 
science replace much of the school 
time once spent on language, litera- 
ture, and the arts. For the majority 
of pupils science and mathematics 
open up few fields of permanent in- 
terest. In a way they may be 
humanizing, but not as literature and 
the languages are. 


What Is School’s Role? 


In summary, what I am contending 
is that the school is badly cast in the 
role of social reformer. In the first 
instance it is itself an agent or instru- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Ed. Student Rhodes 
Scholar for 1951 


The John Walker Barnett scholar- 
ship winner in 1947, Peter M. 
Roberts of Lethbridge, Alberta, was 
chosen as the Rhodes scholar of 1951 
for Alberta. He was selected from 
five other candidates by the Rhodes 
scholarship selection committee for 
the province. 

The scholarship entitles Mr. Ro- 


berts to two years’ study at Oxford, © 


England. 

Mr. Roberts received his early 
schooling in Lethbridge, his bachelor 
of education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in 1948, and will 
graduate in the spring with a master 
of arts degree in English. 

He has won numerous scholarships 
during his high school and university 
studies. In grade XII he was award- 
ed a matriculation scholarship en- 
titling him to three years’ tuition at 
the university here. As well as the 
John Walker Barnett scholarship 
which he won in his second year at 
the Faculty of Education, he won the 
English writing prize and the French 
government book prize. Last year he 
won the $250 Frederick Stapells 
scholarship for graduate study in the 
humanities. 

This year, he is doubling as an 





PETER M. ROBERTS 


the university. He is the editor of 
Stet, the campus quarterly maga- 
zine, and was president of the stu- 
dents’ union at St. Stephen’s College 
for one year. 

Mr. Roberts plans to study at Ox- 
ford in the field oi English language 
and literature in preparation for 


instructor in English composition at teaching on his return to Canada. 


Can Schools Improve Society? 


(Continued from page 12) 

ment of the state. Its effectiveness 
is largely determined by the support 
it receives from other social institu- 
tions. Its energies are largely ex- 
hausted in bringing children from a 
state of nature to the stature of per- 
sons. And finally it meets at every 
turn social forces dehumanizing in 
their effect. 

The school should aim, I suggest, 
at something different. Its proper 
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role is to produce personality in the 
sense upon which most of us would 
agree. The first ingredient is pos- 
session of the basic elements of our 
culture. The second is a vision of 
the generous, wholesome, and 
humane way of life and a dispositon 
to attain to it. If the school can do 
something of this sort, society may 
safely be left to improve or reform 
itself. 








Writing Maketh an Exact Man 


D. M. SULLIVAN 


Registrar, Department of Education 
Edmonton, Alberta 


EACHERS of high school English 

may be startled and possibly 
shocked to find that 24 percent of 
the English 3 candidates last June 
made a score of absolute zero in 
paragraph-writing. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the original paragraph 
had a value of 40 marks, and was 
placed near the beginning of the 
paper, six percent of the candidates 
did not even attempt to write the 
paragraph, and of those who made 
the attempt eighteen percent receiv- 
ed zero for their efforts. These 
figures are based on a study of 500 
papers selected by the writer as a 
representative sample of the 4,000 
papers in English Language written 
in the Province. One hundred of 
these sample papers were by Calgary 
students, one hundred by Edmonton 
students, and three hundred by stu- 
dents from towns, hamlets and rural 
centres. All the papers in English, 
including these 500, were marked last 
July by the 28 sub-examiners ap- 
pointed by the Department of Edu- 
cation. Every sub-examiner was a 
high school teacher actively engaged 
in teaching English 3 in some class- 
room in the Province and hardly 
likely to be prejudiced against his 


own students. The distribution of 
marks on the 500 papers which form 
the basis for this study is shown on 
the table below. 

What are the reasons for this 


palpable weakness in paragraph 
writing? A study of the written 
work in these papers indicates that 


students do not clearly understand 
the structure and purpose of the 
paragraph. Many candidates wrote 
not a paragraph but a brief essay un- 
divided into paragraphs. A _ great 
many students submitted material 
utterly at variance with the topic 
they chose. A few wrote para- 
graphs which were longer than their 
own essays at the end of the question 
paper. But the outstanding cause of 
the very low scores were careless- 
ness, complacency, and sheer disin- 
clination to revise. 


Socrates Dissatisfied 


Unlike Socrates, high school stu- 
dents seem satisfied with their first 
attempts. No foolscap sheets or 
scratch pads were provided, but 
there was a booklet with plenty of 
space clearly labelled “For rough 
work.” Twenty-two percent of the 
candidates did not use any of this 


TABLE A 
Students’ Marks on Paragraph Writing (Maximum 40) 





_ of — 
ates Who 
Mock Made This 
Mark 
35 to 40 None 
30 
25 20 
20 37 
15 75 
10 90 
5 152 
zero 118 


Percentage of 
Candidates 
Making This 


Percentage of 
the Maximum 


Mar Mark 
87 to 100 0 

75 1.6 

62.5 4.0 

50.0 7.4 

37.5 15.0 

25.0 18.0 

12.5 30.4 

0 23.6 
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space provided for rough work, nor 
did they make even the slightest 
change in their written work. Fifty- 
three percent of the candidates used 
half or less than half of the space 
provided for revision. The moral is 
clear and unmistakable. Without 
constant practice and unremitting 
revision of one’s work no person can 
hope to become an effective writer. 
The seeds of success are lying dor- 
mant in our high school students, but 
these seeds will never sprout unless 
they are watered by a steady stream 
of self-criticism, nor will they grow 
unless nourished to fruition by the 
kindly advice and encouragement of 
a well-informed teacher. 

Here is a paragraph written by a 
student who, given the will to look 
for, and correct, her shortcomings in 
style, could be taught to produce 
competent and even distinguished 
writing: 

Never having slaved over a tub of dirty 
clothes, or ironed with those heavy sad 
irons, how could I say there was no equip- 
ment there? But our gas or electric wash- 
ers and ironers are more in keeping with 
our fast-moving times. We have become so 
accustomed to taking our world for granted 
that we pay little attention to the work and 


knowledge used to make our every appliance 
or utensil an improvement on the old. 


Some students are unnecessarily 
verbose. The following paragraph 
has distinct possibilities, provided 
that it be shorn of useless verbiage 
and re-designed and made more uni- 
fied in keeping with the topic 
sentence: 

Towards the end of the play the strain 
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becomes too much for Lady Macbeth. She 
is weary and sick at heart. Even then she 
can seek no consolation in Macbeth for fear 
of unnerving him. Her sleep-walking scene 
reveals much of her character when it shows 
her mental state. This is the most pitiful 
scene of all. How can she retrace her steps 
and erase the guilt from her mind? Whether 
or not these torments drove her mad or 
whether they motivated her cold-blooded 
suicide, they show clearly that Lady Mac- 
beth was not the cold calculating murderess 
that Shakespeare would have us believe in 
the beginning of the play. 


Life is Serious at Eighteen 


Teen-agers are not as shallow- 
minded and irresponsible as they are 
painted by some of the cartoonists. 
One looks in vain among these 500 
papers for examples of humor, 
though instances of unconscious 
humor. are legion. Strangely, high 
school students seldom use quotations 
or if they do the line or phrase is, 
as a rule, misquoted. Very few 
biblical references are cited and 
those used are almost invariably dis- 
torted. 

Here are some sentences written 
by a girl who expresses her views 
with deep conviction and intensity of 


feeling: 

As I walk through the doors of childhood 
for the last time, a quotation sticks in my 
mind. It is a quotation from the Bible, 
“And they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their knives into pruning 
forks(sic) and nation shall not make war 
upon nation.” Does that saying not contain 
the role in life for each and everyone of 
us? Our future, yours and mine, is now in 
our own hands, but we must remember that 
on our decisions will rest the future of our 
children and grandchildren. Will another 
war solve our problems or will it only suc- 
ceed in destroying mankind? Is it not pos- 
sible for all mankind to live together in 
peace and harmony? Can we not unite 
hands and form an eternal chain to defeat 
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the common enemies, famine, disease, and 
the elements, rather than using our best 
materials to defeat each other? 


Prancing Metaphors 


Of all the figures of speech the 
most popular is the metaphor; grade 
twelve students thoroughly under- 
stand the metaphor and apply it with 


success. The following is typical: 

As future citizens of the world we hold 
the keys to wonderful improvements. We 
hold the light to brighten up dark and un- 
explored corners and depths of the earth. 
Our light is like a torch that has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
We must guard the flame so that we, too, 
may pass it on to future generations. In 
John McRae’s immortal poem “In Flanders’ 
Fields” he says, “To you from failing hands 
we throw the torch.” Hold it high. 


Another student of practical turn, 
with a hint of sly humor says: 


Most of us are like nuts and bolts that 
hold the conglomeration of wheels and gears 
together. But some of us are the wheels and 
gears. So many of us, being just a bolt or 
nut, are very insignificant; however, it is 
not too difficult to become a wheel or gear, 
and there is a great opportunity in Alberta 
to rise from nothing to something. 


Demonstrating Delightful Devices 

An occasional student applies the 
device, known to every cub reporter, 
of catching the reader’s attention and 
interest by a good opening sentence. 
Here are two widely different open- 
ing sentences written by two students 
who will undoubtedly be heard from 
fairly soon, in the world of letters. 
The first begins thus: 


Ah! woman!.—sweet! frail! and poetical! 
But William Shakespeare didn’t think so. 
He who was probably the greatest observer 
of human behavior seemed to find that men 
do not always possess all the practical 
characteristics and women the impractical. 


The second student indulges in a 
pretty bit of onomatopoeia, and ful- 
fills the promise of her opening 
sentence by writing a consistently 
good essay throughout. Here is her 


first sentence: 


The jingling of harness, the clop-clop of 
horses’ hooves, the burr and creak of buggy 
wheels over a bumpy street—all these were 
familiar sounds fifty years ago today. 


One mark of a good writer is the 
ability to choose exact and vivid 
descriptive words. The writer of the 
two paragraphs below achieves a fine 
effect through his use of well-chosen 
adjectives and adverbs: 


_ About a month ago I travelled by CPA 
in my first flight over the Rockies. As I 
looked down upon the endless succession of 
mountain peaks, the eternal hills of God, I 
thought of how little I really knew about 
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Canada. How  infinitesmal the _ rivern, 
roads, trains, and cars looked as they wound 
their tortuous way to their final destina- 
tions! My memory went back to life in 
Manitoba as described by my grandparents 
when they lived there fifty years ago. 

The trip I had just taken in two hours 
would have taken my grandfather months, 
even with his spanking team of matched 
golden-chestnut mares and the rubber-tired 
buggy. When I turn on the ever-vocal 
radio, or take in the morning mail at the 
front door, I think of the five-mile trips 
that were a weekly event fifty years ago 
to get the world news or the eagerly-awaited 
magazines and papers. 


A Brilliant Essay 

It is a pleasure to print in full an 
essay which received a mark of 72 
out of a possible 75. Had I personal- 
ly marked this essay I should have 
given it 75 for material, style and 
effectiveness, because it represents 
the highest standard of writing that 
can reasonably be expected from a 


grade twelve student: 


The everyday man-in-the-street who 
speaks glibly of having read Shakespeare 
(a condensed version of course), and who 
knows enough to connect “The Merchant of 
Venice” with a “pound of flesh,” cannot 
deny that at some time he has taken de- 
light in associating correctly, “to be or not 
to be’—with Hamlet. The man who goes 
a step farther, and for the pure enjoyment 
of it chooses some passage of Shakespeare 
to memorize, usually selects a_ soliloquy. 
Since the day when Shakespeare first presen- 
ted his words upon the stage, there has been 
a special appeal in the soliloquy. 

The question, then, arises, “Why should 
the man, woman or child who understands 
and enjoys the antics of Mickey Mouse be 
powerfully attracted to Shakespeare by this, 
the most unusual form of his expression? 
Perhaps the question is answered, partially 
at least, by the fact that many are intrigued 
by the strange spectacle of a man stepping 
aside from his fellows to enumerate their 
vices—in a loud voice and within plain view 
of his enemy, yet by the imagination of the 
“groundlings” unheard by the other actors. 

Again, many find appeal in the fact that 
in these asides the bard soared to his great- 
est creative heights. Here are words—musi- 
eal, wonderful words—pouring forth in a 
pleasing abundance. The soliloquy is as a 
crescendo, adding life and interest to the 
play as it speeds to its climax. 

To the thinking man, however, the asides 
provide an opportunity for the actor, unim- 
peded by the requirements of conversation, 
to speak the innermost thoughts of his mind. 
Hamlet, by his soliloquies, proved himself 
to be sane and of good judgment. Macbeth 
bared to the audience the torment of his 
soul, pouring forth ambitions and desires 
scarcely known by even his wife. In social 
converse men were mere shadows of them- 
selves, but in their asides they revealed 
every vice, virtue, desire, and hate that they 
had harbored in their hearts. 

It is in the mind that love, hate, desire, 
repugnance, ambition, fidelity, and treachery 
meet. It is in the thoughts of men’s minds 
that other men find most appeal to their 
own minds. It is in the soliloquy that Shakes- 
peare most forcefully, most beautifully, most 
movingly bares these thoughts to those who 
are willing to read them. 
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Medicine Hat Local has broadcast a series of programs 
over their local radio station. Read what Gerald S. Grant, 
chairman of the publicity committee, says about their 


campaign. 


URPOSES. (1) To arouse public 

interest in Education, (2) To 
gain the support of the public so that 
progress may be made in Education, 
including new schools, better quali- 
fied teachers, and better salaries. 
Methods. This is the third year that 
we have run a series of programs 
over the local Radio Station CHAT. 

Our first year—A series of 16 
broadcasts .of 15 minutes. each. 
These were: round table discussions 
and scripts were prepared by teach- 
ers who took part. Ethel Cobb acted 
as chairman of each broadcast. The 
topics were: (1) Objectives of Edu- 
cation, (2) The Child in Division I, 
(3) The Child in Division II, (4) The 
Child in Division III, (5) The Senior 
High School, (6) The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, (7) Report Cards, 
(8) Home and School Associations, 
(9) PT in Our Schools, (10) Extra- 
curricular Activities, (11) Guidance, 
(12) Music, (13) School Finance, 
(14) Audio-visual Aids, (15) Mea- 
surement of Work Done at School. 

This whole series was called Our 
Children at School. 

Our second year—The 16 broad- 
casts were of six minutes each. The 
series was again called Our Children 
at School. 

A roving reporter theoretically 
visited schools and then reported on 
what he had seen. These reports were 
again written and read each night by 
Fred Millican (the roving reporter). 
School hockey and basketball scores 
were also given. 

Our third year (1950-51)—It was 
felt that scripts were good but lack- 
ed life. It was also felt that there 
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was too much teacher participation 
and that an effort should be made 
to secure the cooperation of the 
public. 

With this in view we decided to 
have panel discussions and invited 
interested people to take part. There 
will be a series of 16 broadcasts, 15 
minutes in length., The series is call- 
ed What is Your Opinion? 

To date, the following topics have 
been discussed: 

(1) “How do Medicine Hat 
Schools Rate?” (based on the article 
in Life Magazine). We did three 
broadcasts on this (two teachers, two 
school board members, one home and 
school representative). 

(2) “Remember When’~old times 
in teaching reviewed (four teachers). 

(3) “The Business Man Looks at 
the School Graduate”—(a banker, a 
druggist, a CP telegraph manager). 

(4) “Responsibilities of the Home” 

—(one school board member (lady), 
one home and school representative, 
one mother). 
Conclusions. It is felt that points 
may not be driven home so well in 
these non-scripted broadcasts but 
that they are more vital. More 
interest has been aroused. 

We have received excellent co- 
operation from our local station, 
CHAT. We set aside a small sum for 
advance publicity, both over radio 
and through newspapers. 

We have sent out two question- 
naires and have received an excellent 
response. 

We feel that the results are 
gratifying and that some of our ob- 
jectives are being met. 
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The Foundation Fields 
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Y TOPIC tonight is “The 
Foundation Fields in Teavher 
Education.” In the discussion which 
follows my purpose is to answer brief- 
ly two questions: 
(1) What are the foundation fields 
of education? 
(2) Why are they important in 
the training of teachers? 


A Comparison 


To answer these questions let us 
begin by comparing the foundations 
of education to the foundations of a 
house. We observe first that the 
foundations of a house are partially 
buried in the earth where they at- 
tract little attention. Ordinarily it is 
the design or the decoration of the 
visible part of the house which we 
admire or criticize. 

The foundations of education are 
somewhat similar. Many of us ad- 
mire or criticize the outward, visible 
parts of our educational system, and 
occasionally suggest some remodel- 
ling. Most of our attention is 
focused on the courses of study, the 
discipline in the school, the adequacy 
of the school buildings, the supply of 
teachers, or the heavy burden of 
taxation which makes public educa- 
tion possible. There are many times, 
however, when the less visible foun- 
dations of our educational structure 


also need examination and study. 
During conditions of rapid social 
change, such as in depressions or 


during wars, when our traditional 
values and points of view are chal- 
lenged, we are forced to inspect our 
educational foundations to locate pos- 
sible weaknesses and plan to 
strengthen them if we contemplate 


re-designing or 
school system, 


remodelling our 


Current Interest in the 
Foundations 


Much attention has been given in 
current writing to the condition of 
education. The recent October 
sixteenth issue of Life Magazine was 
devoted exclusively to the status of 
education in the United States. While 
the foundations of education do not 
attract the same degree of publicity 
as the more spectacular part of educa- 
tion they too are under critical re- 
view. Last year a committce of top- 
ranking educators from the American 
National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education made an extensive 
analysis of educational foundations. 
Their report, The Emerging Tasks of 
the Foundations of Education, has 
just been published. Last year the Al- 
berta Department of Education pub- 
lished what is perhaps the best re- 
view of the foundations of education 
ever to be made in Canada. This was 
called Fqundations of Education. It is 
available to laymen and teachers as 
Bulletin I of Alberta’s Program of 
Studies for the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

(Editor’s Note: As far as is known, 
it is the only one published to date.) 


Foundation Materials 


Let us return again to our com- 
parison. In constructing a house, the 
careful builder uses only first class 
materials in his foundations. He 
chooses a good grade of sand and 
gravel, and a reliable brand of 
cement. He makes sure these ma- 
terials are well mixed and in the 
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proper proportions, and that his 
plans call for enough concrete to 
make strong walls. 

In building the foundations of edu- 
cation similar care must be exer- 
cised in the choice of materials and 
in putting them together in the best 
proportions. There -must also be 
ample foundation material used to 
support the structure that is being 
built. However, instead of using 
sand and gravel and cement, the 
educator uses facts and ideas for his 
foundation materials. He gets these 
materials from what are known as 
the foundation fields of education. 


The Past 


The first foundation field of edu- 
cation is the historical. From the 
vast supply of facts in the past ex- 
perience of mankind, the historian, 
and particularly the educational his- 
torian, search out and organize the 
facts pertaining to education. They 
look for the various ways in which 
schools have been financed, for the 
ways schools have been adapted to 
fit the demands of a pioneer, agri- 
cultural, or industrial society. They 
describe former courses of study and 
the methods of training teachers. 
They also report on how schools have 
been used as the instruments of vari- 
ous political or other groups, how 
they have contributed to self-govern- 
ment, or been the tools of dictators. 
Many of the facts of today’s founda- 
tions of education come from the his- 
tory of education. There are many 
more facts from the past of educa- 
tion, particularly of education in Al- 
berta and Canada, which need to be 
searched out and organized in a use- 
able form. There is no dearth of 
material, only of educational his- 
torians. 


Study of the Individual 


The second foundation field of edu- 
cation is the psychological. Of all 
our foundation fields this one is per- 
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haps the best developed. About fifty 
years ago a number of psychologists, 
who were studying how men learn, 
joined forces with a number of edu- 
cators who were studying how best 
to teach. The combined field of 
study was given the name of educa- 
tional psychology. The facts contri- 
buted by the educational psycholog- 
ists have been extensively used in 
our modern foundations of education. 
From our knowledge of the number 
of slow, average, or gifted children in 
the school population, procedures 
have been adopted in our educational 
system designed to meet the needs 
of these pupils who will learn at dif- 
ferent rates. On the basis of the fact 
that a person learns more than sub- 
ject matter at school, we seek an 
educational system that aids in the 
development of the total personality 
of the student. These are but two of 
the numerous facts from educational 
psychology that have found a place 
in our educational foundations. 


Contemporary Society 


The third foundation field of edu- 
cation is the sociological. About sixty 
years ago some careful observers 
and intrepid thinkers advanced the 
notion that the complex called society 
could be studied and analyzed in a 
scientific way. About the same time, 
educators in the United States were 
running into some social problems 
they had never before experienced. 
There was no more free land for 
settlers. Cities were growing by leaps 
and bounds. Industry rather than 
agriculture was becoming the basic 
source of revenue. The best remain- 
ing way for young people to rise in 
the world was through more school- 
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ing. High schools had to be organiz- 
ed to absorb these youths, and an ap- 
propriate course of study chosen for 
them. The educators turned to the 
sociologists for help in understanding 
the social changes that were occur- 
ing. A number of sociologists began 
to turn their attention to the prob- 
lems of the schools. By the end of 
World War I the educators and 
sociologists concerned combined their 
efforts to establish educational socio- 
logy. Since that time, social problems 
have increased rather than diminish- 
ed. During the thirties we experienc- 
ed a disastrous depression. Hardly 
was that over than we engaged in 
World War II, and our society is 
still reeling from that encounter. No 
matter how idealistic one might wish 
education to be, the foundations of 
education must include the facts 
which educational sociology supplies. 
We must know the increase or de- 
crease in the population in various 
parts of the country, the kinds of 
occupations our school graduates will 
be entering, the ability of different 
people to pay for education, and how 
technical inventions, from the com- 
bine harvester to the atomic bomb 
are moulding our patterns of thought 
and action. The educator today is 
very conscious of the sociological 
facts. 


Straight Thinking 


The fourth foundation field of 
education is the philosophical. This 
foundation field differs from the 
other three in that it supplies ideas 
rather than facts. The educational 
philosopher, who supplies these ideas, 
is an expert thinker. His task is to 
examine critically the facts of his- 
tory, psychology and _ sociology. 
When he has the best possible com- 
bination of these facts, he may add 
more facts from other fields of 
knowledge, such as biology, political 
science or economics. To these he 
adds time-tested and selected ideas 
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from religion, from art and from the 
thinking of others. He may even add 
some ideas of his own. The mixture 
he produces of ideas and facts is 
called educational philosophy. The 
facts that he uses may be compared 
to the sand and gravel used in con- 
structing the foundations of a house. 
The ideas he uses are similar to ce- 
ment. They bind facts together into 
some kind of shape, and where the 
facts have gaps or spaces betwcen 
them, the ideas, or intellectual 
cement, are used for filler. While 
the facts derived from the educa- 
tional historian, psychologist, and 
sociologist are extremely important 
and greatly strengthen the founda- 
tions of education, the ideas supplied 
by the educational philosopher. are 
not only important, but indispen- 
sable. Take for example, two ideas 
which the educational philosopher 
finds prevalent in our society: the 
first idea—every individual has a 
unique worth; the second idea—the 
worth of an individual is best realiz- 
ed when he has a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to develop his native abilities. 
These ideas are older than, and in- 
dependent of, educational history, 
psychology, or sociology. We call 
these two ideas values, for they sum- 
marize some of our best thinking and 
noblest feeling. When these two 
values are added to facts from the 
other foundation fields, we end up 
with a solid foundation for our -edu- 
cational system which gives every 
child in the Province eight to twelve 
years of the best schooling we have 
been able to devise. Furthermore, 
this schooling is given during the 
years of an individual’s life when he 
learns the most rapidly. So deeply 
rooted are these two values in our 
educational foundations that we pro- 
vide schooling free of charge to the 
child, and enact laws compelling him 
to attend, almost as a matter of 
course. Some indication of the type 
of cement the philosophy of educa- 
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tion provides can be seen from this 
illustration. 


Foundations and the Profession 


Let us now leave the foundation 
fields themselves and turn to the 
second question raised for discus- 
sion: “Why are these foundation 
fields important in teacher educa- 
tion?” There are this year one 
thousand and sixty-five students be- 
ing trained as teachers in the Faculty 
of Education in Edmonton and Cal- 
gary. While this may seem like 
quite a number, it is doubtful that 
there will be enough to meet the 
staff requirements of our schools and 
educational system. These people 
have a future in the profession of 
teaching. Some among them will 
eventually become our school prin- 
cipals, our school superintendents, 
our departmental officials, or our 
professors of education. That those 
who move into positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership in education 
need a thorough grounding in foun- 
dations is scarcely open to question. 

However, the majority of today’s 
teachers-in-training will be doing the 
fundamental work of classroom 
teaching. They will be daily meeting 
with our boys and girls to provide 
the leadership in learning that the 
rising generation needs to take its 
place in society. Just what advan- 
tage is it to the teacher to have a 
sound knowledge of the foundations 
of education? The answer to this 
question is suggested by asking an- 
other. Do we want to train teachers 
to be educational technicians, or do 
we want to train them to be partici- 
pating members of a great profes- 
sion? No one denies the usefulness 
or importance of the technician. He 
knows how to do his work. The pro- 
fessional person, however, not only 
knows how to accomplish a task, but 
he knows why he does things the 
way he does. The level of under- 
standing and insight a professional 
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person can bring to a task, such as 
directing the growth and learning of 
forty children, makes his services all 
the more valuable. An adequate 
background in the foundation fields 
of education prepares the teacher for 
truly professional service. With a 
background of educational history 
the teacher has a basis for compar- 
ing his present work and accom- 
plishments with those of the past. 
With a background in educational 
psychology he understands the pat- 
terns of growth of children and how 
to adapt his teaching to the needs 
and abilities of each member of his 
class. Fortunately, our present-day 
teachets receive a thorough training 
in this foundation field, even when 
the other fields have not be studied. 
With a background of educational 
sociology the teacher is at home in 
his community, wherever that com- 
munity may be. He understands the 
basic processes of our complex 
modern society, and can assist his 
pupils to interpret a confusing world. 
He also understands and intelligently 
participates in the really big jobs the 
schools are trying to do in our 
society. For him the classroom is no 
sweatshop. In a period of time when 
a teacher has to think his way 
through a maze of competing philo- 
sophies, such as Communism, Fasc- 
ism, or Individualism, the teacher 
today needs to know something of 
ideas and patterns of thought. He 
also needs to know the basic ideas 
and values in the democratic society 
of which he is a member. His back- 
ground in educational philosophy 
should provide him with these and 
other insights which are invaluable 
in the task of developing the ideas of 
pupils in his classroom. These are but 
a few examples of how the modern 
teacher is helped in his personal life 
and professional accomplishment by 
adequate training in the foundation 
fields of education. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Left, a field work-party ready for action after an organization period. Each member 
is responsible for some phase of the activity, and the group as a whole understand 
what partiiular principle of mathematics is to be applied. Right, students in the 
process of constructing the community skating rink. Note the variety of mathematics 





principles in the process of application. 


Mathematics Teaching 


PART V 


Activated Learning Outside of 
the Classroom 


HE use of models in mathematics 

classes poses a unique problem for 
the teacher as the mechanical aid 
must be so displayed as to bring the 
maximum amount of benefit to each 
and every child. Ordinarily there 
are too many fingers and thumbs of 
the teacher confusing the isSue or 
obstructing the student’s pathway of 
vision. Then, too, the teacher for- 
gets that the students obtain a 
variant view of the model depending 
upon their location in the classroom. 
You have probably heard the story 
of the mother who angrily upbraid- 
ed the son, Philip, for pulling the 
cat’s tail. Philip’s line of defence 
was to tell his mother that he was 
only holding the cat’s tail, it was real- 
ly the cat that was doing the pulling. 
The point of view of the student in 
respect to an object will certainly 
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on the March 


JOHN C. CHARYK 
Principal, Chinook School 


govern the impressions that he will 
receive from it. 

One suitable scheme for effective- 
ly displaying models for purposes of 
instruction is to place them on a 
podium expressly built for the pur- 
pose, and to use a pointer with a 
neon-light tip to direct the student’s 
vision of attention to the required 
portion of the object under considera- 
tion. 

Field work in mathematics is a 
valuable adjunct of the teaching 
process for if mathematics is to be 
meaningful and interesting greater 
care must be taken to assure under- 
standings that function in daily life. 
The teacher should survey the po- 
tential resources of any particular 
community and study how it could 
be possible to supplement three or 
four major topics of the year by 
means of the application of these 
resources. The first exercises utilized 
would be the ones associated with 
simple measurements as, laying out 
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a softball diamond or tennis court, 
marking the ice surface for a hockey 
match, or preparing the various areas 
for a track meet. A second group 
of field exercises might deal with in- 
accessible distances, as finding the 
width. of a river, calculating the 
height of a grain elevator, hill or 
even a mountain. Advanced field 
projects might include levelling the 
ground for a skating rink, simple 
problems in navigation, finding the 
areas of odd-shaped parcels of land, 
or landscaping the grounds about 
the school or home by including a 
galaxy of parallel lines, quadrilater- 
als, triangles, circles or ellipses in 
the plans. 

It is not intended to slight the 
field work for the primary or ele- 
mentary grades for their activities 
could very well include such enter- 
prises as finding the lengths of side- 
walks or fences, determining given 


Lower left, textbook problems come alive 
when there is a chance to try them out 
in an experimental corner of a schoolyard 
that has been converted into a typical 
terrain of hills, lakes, forest, and rivers. 
Lower right, the field party on location, 
determining the gradient of a road. Right, 
a snow graph is made to portray the 
meaning of the term “the functon of x 
approachng infinity.’”’ 
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fractions of desired distances, lo- 
cating examples of typical geo- 
metric figures, compiling areas or 
volumes of common objects, while 
grade ones could even count the 


number of trees, fenceposts, or 
boards within a_ restricted area. 
Ample opportunities for beneficial 


field work are available for every 
grade, all that is necessary is a little 
planning and foresight on the part 
of the teacher. 

It is a waste of time for a class to 
be taken beyond the precincts of the 
classroom without detailing individual 
responsibilities, without indicating a 
clear-cut understanding of what the 
class is to do or to discover, and with- 
out a discussion of the findings at the 
termination of the field work. The 
teacher must check the conclusions the 
students are forming to make certain 
that the proper educational objectives 
are being attained. At first, the 
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field exercises would be performed 
under direct supervision, next by fol- 
lowing printed directions, later by 
using the reference materials con- 
tained in the textbooks, and eventu- 
ally a mere suggestion from the 
teacher should suffice. 

A modified form of field work may 
be sponsored by the teacher if a small 
portion of the school grounds is 
made-up into a typical terrain of 
mountains, hills, rivers, ditches, trees, 
lakes, or any other geographical 
features required to reproduce na- 
ture in the miniature. In the winter- 
time the class could resort to the 
traditional sandtable and accomplish 
their field exercises within the class- 
room. It is within the bounds of 
these experimental plots that the 
students are able to bring to life the 
printed problems of their textbooks. 

The school must perform a special 
service in promoting the common 
welfare of the community of which it 
is a part. It is impertinence to be- 
lieve that a school can operate ef- 
ficiently without becoming acquaint- 
ed with the local community and the 
people within that community. There 
shouid be such an intimate relation- 
ship between the activities of the 
school and the everyday life of the 
community that even the educational 
program should be adapted or modi- 
fied to touch the community at every 
point. The mathematics teacher can 
make worthwhile contributions in this 
respect by organizing the mathematics 
classes into a community service 
bureau. The students can measure 
and eventually calculate the area of 
an odd-shaped field that might have 
puzzled some farmer due to its 
mathematical complexity. The ser- 
vice could be extended to sports’ 
groups who may wish their playing 
fields marked out, whether it is a 
tennis court or a baseball diamond; 
to civic authorities who may desire 
some simple work in surveying or 
calculating; and to the ordinary 
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householder or business man who 
may be confronted with a problem in 
mathematics. These practical field 
exercises are many and varied, but 
each one involves profitable mathe- 
matical experiences for the students, 
as well as making a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the community. In a like 
manner, the students should be 
familiar, at their level, with the 
various applications of mathematics 
within the community, whether it 
involves the plow design, the gear- 
ratio in an engine, or the stretching 
of the income dollar. Alert teachers 
will be able to discover many other 
ways of introducing the type of 
mathematics that functions in daily 
living. 

A new fall of snow on the school 
grounds may be more than a sign 
of the coming of winter, for teach- 
ers of mathematics may use this 
snow-blackboard as a novel medium 
through which to present mathe- 
matics. The students acting as per- 
sonalized points are able to tramp out 
in the snow, in full size, a variety 
of figures or relationships. It is no 
longer necessary to talk about the 
rod, the square yard, or the approach 
to infinity as if they were nonentities 
for they can come to life on the 
snow-covered ground. The children 
in the primary grades like to play 
fox-and-geese, so why not permit 
them to tramp out the simpler num- 
ber combinations on the snow? Re- 
sults have shown that the tracing of 
large figures in the snow by these 
little people has a tendency to im- 
prove their ability in forming these 
numbers in their exercise books. The 
areas of squares, rectangles, 
parallelograms, trapezoids or triangles 
would probably take on a new sig- 
nificance if they were traced in the 
snow in seemingly workable dimen- 
sions in place of the miniature figures 
found in the workbooks. Using this 
idea on an extended scale in the 
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Communists as Teachers 


OMMUNISM is more than a po- 

litical party. It is a movement 
which would take over and regulate, 
according to a despotic ideology, 
every phase of a citizen’s life. 

It has done that very thing where 
it has been able to seize power. 

It tells you what you can think— 
you follow the party line. 

It regulates your economic life. 

Freedom of religion and con- 
science go out the window, when 
Communism comes in. 

It takes over art in all its forms— 
the drama, music, painting, literature. 

It rigidly controls all forms of 
communication—the press, the radio, 
motion pictures. 

And it looks upon the school and 
education as an especially choice 
means of achieving its evil ends. 

It has as-its first and indispen- 
sable objective—the seizure of 
power by a small group—called the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

It has never come into power in 
any country by a clear vote or man- 
date of the people, but always by 
violence, assassination, conspiracy, 
double dealing and the like. 

In fact, any means, no matter how 


—Reprinted from The American 
School Board Journal. 


JOHN K. NORTON 


it outrages human personality, is 
moral under the Communist- code— 
anything goes if it appears to ad- 
vance the time when the dictatorship 
comes into power. 

And it assigns a special role to the 
teacher who joins this movement— 
it is his duty to destroy the loyalty 
of the child and youth and to in- 
doctrinate him with Communist 
ideology. é 

The teacher is expected to do this 
insofar as he can without taking too 
many chances of getting caught. 

The teacher should do this regard- 
less of the subject he teaches—all 
the way from art to zoology. 

This international conspiracy— 
Communism—has more than 40U0,- 
000,000 people under its iron heel 
today. 

These statements are not hearsay, 
supposition, conjecture. 

They are stated over and over 
again in official Communist docu- 
ments and these things have been 
acted out wherever and whenever 
Communism comes into power. 

Even the slightest deviation—as 
they call it—places one outside the 
pale. Witness Tito in Yugoslavia. 

This is the movement which a 
member of the party supports and to 
which he regularly pays dues. 


Our Advertisers 


Teachers, your attention is drawn to the wide range of excellent 
school supplies, books, equipment, and services of interest to school 
people which are advertised in each issue of The ATA Magazine. When 
purchasing for your school, show your appreciation by ordering from 
our advertisers and let them know that you read their advertisements 
in The ATA Magazine. Patronize our advertisers! 
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Are You Plus or Minus 


In Public Relations? 


DEREK V. MORRIS 
Calgary City Local 


F you are a teacher in Alberta, 

then you are the best public rela- 
tions officer Alberta teachers have! 
Your colleagues at the ATA work- 
shop at Banff last summer made each 
other fully aware of this fact. 
_ The weatherman’ gave _ these 
“workers” at Banff plenty of sun- 
shine during the session, but in mid- 
week he draped the clouds heavily 
over the mountain tops and Tom 
Shandro’s group, battling with the 
topics of “Public Relations” and 
“Educational Publicity,” were harsh- 
ly reminded of the cloud of public 
opinion that darkly mantles our pro- 
fession today. This cloud has to be 
lifted to permit the sunshine of public 
interest, approval, and support to 
bathe our educational and profes- 
sional endeavours with the warm, 
clear light of success. And you are 
the one to lift the cloud! 

The future of teachers and teach- 
ing in Alberta hangs on the slender 
thread of public goodwill. The 
teachers and the public must hang to- 
gether or the teachers may hang 
separately! Or, as Professor Strother 
parodied in the language of the 
Atomic Age, “Cooperate ... or 
disintegrate!” 

Public relations means striving for 
this goodwill, stimulating and 
arousing the public’s interest in edu- 
cation, and seeking to gain the 
sympathy and support of the public 
for educational and teachers’ profes- 
sional endeavours. It aims at in- 
viting John Citizen to the ground 
floor of the House of Education, 
where he can see the solid oak foun- 
dations, the strong steel arches, the 
gay drapes, the glistening glassware 
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. and the cracks in the plaster. 

Attainment of good relations with 
the public depends upon how well 
you impress the public. From the 
long-term viewpoint, the main 
medium for placing yourself and 
your profession in the public eye is 
your student, for he and his feilows 
are the public of the future. Fred 
Seymour, our president, remarked, 
“The pupil-teacher relationship de- 
termines in large measure our future 
relations with the public, if this re- 
lationship be good then the long-term 
angle of public relations is partially 
solved.” From the short-term view- 
point of immediate requirements, 
however, relying only upon the stu- 
dent is like winking in the dark— 
and a wink in the dark is a wasted 
wink—the wink may be good, but it 
needs a light to show it. You can 
provide this light. 

The public and the teacher must be- 
come acquainted, and you, as a teach- 
er, have to seek the introduction. 
Apart from your being a teacher, you 
are a member of society, and if you 
can benefit your society in ways 
other than teaching, you will be ac- 
complishing two purposes: that of 
fulfilling a fundamental responsi- 
bility of giving to society as well as 
accepting from it, and that of rais- 
ing your own prestige among the 
members of the public with whom 
you come into contact during your 
work. This is part of public rela- 
tions, it is the introduction you seek. 


Derek Morris is secretary of the Cal- 
gary City Local and was their repre- 
sentative at the Banff Writers’ Course 
last August. 
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Now, too, you have prepared the 
field of public interest for the sowing 
of the seeds of educational publicity. 
As Tom Shandro, the consultant in 
this phase of Workshop activities, 
stated, “Educational publicity will 
be acceptable only after good public 
relations have been established.” 

Why is educational publicity neces- 
sary? In one of the discussion groups 
Marian Gimby remarked, ‘““‘We seem 
to be adopting, more and more, the 
philosophy of the business world in 
our professional dealings.” Most 
successful businesses find it pays to 
advertise. 

Some members of the group felt, 
however, that teachers are not busi- 
ness people and that it is not right 
for them to adopt business practices. 
This implies that it is not right for 
teachers to advertise. Yet the gen- 
eral feeling at the Workshop seemed 
to be that teachers have adopted, and 
must continue to adopt certain 
features of business practices, modi- 
fied to suit their requirements, and 
that advertising through educational 
publicity is a necessity to the welfare 
of the profession. 

The ATA must be presented to 
the public through the medium of 
publicity. Such publicity, if care- 
fully handled will tend to clear 
some common misconceptions the 
public has of the organization, its ob- 
jectives, and the part it plays in the 
professional life of each member- 
teacher. 

Objectives of an educational pub- 
licity campaign include such items as: 
arousing and maintaining public 
interest in education, raising the pres- 
tige of the individual teacher and of 
the teachers’ organizations, improv- 
ing the calibre of Alberta teachers 
by raising the educational standard 
necessary for entrance into the 


Faculty of Education and bettering 
the economic, and hence _ social 
status of teachers by providing more 
attractive collective agreements. 

Here is your task. You, through 
your local must accept responsibility 
for the setting up of a local commit- 
tee to study and to put into practice 
a program aimed at attaining good 
relations with the people in your 
locality. You must establish a policy 
of educational publicity correlated 
with this program. 

There are many media available 
through which you may work: your 
home and school organization, the 
local’ press and radio, your board of 
trustees, the business public of your 
district, service clubs, chambers of 
commerce, demonstrations of the 
work of your students, local groups 
and organizations . . . the list is al- 
most inexhaustible. 

Consider the possibility of creat- 
ing the position of public relations 
officer in your own district, a 
teacher adequately qualified, suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic . . . and suitably 
reimbursed . . . through whom all 
publicity, and all news releases must 
pass if they affect in any way the 
welfare of the teachers, regardless of 
their source. This is a very strong 
recommendation from the Workshop, 
which also recommends the creation 
of a position of public relations of- 
ficer for the ATA to work on the 
provincial level, and to act as co- 
ordinator and advisor to the local 
officers, providing assistance and di- 
rection as the occasion demanded. 

All your problems will not be 
solved by these officers—but they 
ean do a lot of “winking” for you, 
in broad daylight. Your “wink” is es- 
sential to make the initial contact. 

Think it over! 


: The educated man knows how to work, is good to work with, and 
is equipped not only for work but also for pleasure. 
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Have You a Problem Child? 


EDNA GISH 
Teacher, Bashaw School District 


AN you honestly say, “I have no 

difficult child in my class’? If 
you can, then you are either a very 
good teacher or a very lucky one. 

Nearly every teacher has had at 
least one exceptional child. If you 
teach long enough you will ex- 
perience many of them. 

Here are some of the more com- 
mon cases that demand attention. 
Do you recognize these? 

The spoiled child is the child who 
is constantly demanding attention 
one way or. another. He may be bold 
and domineering or meek and self- 
pitying. He has the “all for me” at- 
titude and considers others only when 
he can use them to his own advan- 
tage. 

The chimsy awkward child is the 
child who spills something the mo- 
ment he participates in any activity, 
upsets things, breaks toys or hurts 
himself or someone else. Because he 
is laughed at, this child either shuns 
others or develops a “chip-on-his- 
shoulder” attitude. 

The child who is restricted at home 
The moment the child is out of 
reach of his strict parents he begins 
to unwind and by the time he has 
reached the school grounds he is 
ready for action. He feels like a 
puppy let loose from his chain and is 
often more mischievous. Sometimes 
this restricted child is the one who 
can not do this or that because 
“Mama doesn’t want me to.” 

The dirty child is the one who 
never seems to have a clean page of 
work, a clean pair of hands or a clean 


Edna Gish, the Camrose Local repre- 
sentative to the Banff Writers’ 
Course, teaches at the Bashaw School. 
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face. But that is not all. He also 
carries with him an_ unpleasant 
foreign smell that makes you wonder 
if his mother knows that people do 
bathe in this generation. 

The immaculate child is the ex- 
treme opposite of the dirty child. He 
is the child who can not do this and 
can not do that because he might get 
his hands dirty or soil his clothes. As 
a result while other children are 
elbow deep in clay, expressing them- 
selves through activities and play, at 
the side stands Johnny or Jane (it 
usually is a girl) scornfully looking 
on. Often this child plays this role 
only because of his home training. 

The daydreamer is the child who 
tucks himself away in a little world 
all by himself. At the conclusion of 
what you think has been an extreme- 
ly effective and interesting lesson 
you look at the child or ask him a 
question to get no response but a 
blank look. 

It is after you have met and tried 
to overcome problems like these that 
you, the teacher, wonder what pos- 
sessed you to become a member of 
the teaching profession. The problem 
child is the horror of every teacher. 
He is the one who makes the demo- 
cratic way of life in the classroom 
difficult. You can’t pull the excep- 
tional child out of your class and 
throw him away as you do a weed 
in your garden. You must try to get 
near to him and try to help him over- 
come his difficulties. 

Two other cases you may find in 
your class are the overly bright child 
and the dull child. 

The bright child is the child who 
quickly finishes his work, then still 
overflowing with energy proceeds to 
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David Hoyle Retires 


David Hoyle, B.Sc., M.Sc., retired as 
principal of the Coleman School last 
year after 40 years of teaching and is 
now living in Calgary. Mr. Hoyle 
was born in England, graduating 
from Manchester University with a 
B.Se. degree, with honors in physics, 
and his master’s degree a few years 
later. He taught in Cheshire, and in 
Nordegg, Clive, and Wetaskiwin, 
with 22 years as superintendent of 
Coleman schools. Mr. Hoyle was 
active in Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion work and took a great interest 
in his community, especially in wood- 
work, weaving, radio, and hiking. At 
Coleman, Mr. Hoyle built up one of 
the best schools in the province of 
Alberta and hundreds of his ex- 
pupils can be counted as his friends. 


express himself in undesirable ways. 
He also may develop the “I’m much 
smarter than you” attitude. 

The dull child in most schools 
seems to be one of the very biggest 
problems. He is the child that all 
through his grades is a problem. Not 
only is he a problem with regard to 
tardiness in learning and his need 
for extra help, but also socially. 
Either he tries to overcome his weak- 
ness in studies by becoming the 
“school’s bad boy” and gaining at- 
tention that way, or is cast out of 
the group altogether. 
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DAVID HOYLE 


Each of these exceptional chil- 
dren is an unhappy child. There is a 
reason for his behavior. His environ- 
ment is not providing for him some- 
thing that he needs to become a per- 
sonality suited for his society. It is 
your duty as the teacher to adjust 
the child to his environment and the 
environment to the child. If you are 
able to help overcome a child’s prob- 
lem then you will have accomplished 
something that will give you great 
satisfaction and will be very worth- 
while.’ You will be a GOOD 
TEACHER. 
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Teacher Load 


KATHERINE STRAPP 
Teacher, Danville High School 


Book Larnin’ 


Children with promise and with 
problems, with talents and with 
handicaps are not discovered in large 
classes. Also, ignorance and pre- 
judice cannot be checked, self- 
interest flourishes, and personalities 
are stunted. It is impossible for even 
the best teacher to enter into the 
lives of 28 to 30 children and in- 
fluence their attitudes and thinking, 
counteract unhealthful influences, 
encourage learning, and stimulate 
latent genius . . 

In early days the purpose of the 
school was to teach knowledge; edu- 
eation and “book learnin’” were 
practically synonymous. All this is 
different today. “Book Larnin’” is 
still important, but of at least equal 
importance is the acquiring of cer- 
tain attitudes and ideals of human 
relationships. 

The purpose of the school is now 
interpreted as being to prepare the 
child to take his place in a demo- 
cratic society. The teacher is no 
longer a mere technician; instead of 
teaching subjects, she teaches boys 
and girls. 


Mathematics Teaching on the March 
(Continued from page 24) 
senior high school grades, the mean- 
ing of the term “the f(x) approach- 
ing infinity” may be aptly illustrated 
for the “x” and “y” axes may be 
made as extensive as possible, while 
the approach of the curve may be 
given any range desired. Large snow 
models of cylinders, pyramids, rec- 
tangular solids, and other solid fig- 
ures, may be constructed and then 
sprayed with colored water to em- 
phasize their essential properties. 
The study of these geometric models 
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This is the theory, but practice has 
not kept abreast. The cry of too 
many teachers is, “How can we 
teach as we know we should if our 
pupils are so numerous they are just 
names in the grade book and num- 
bers on a chart?” 

Although load abuses did not begin 
with the 1950 shortage of teachers 
and buildings, they have been great- 
ly aggravated by the present condi- 
tions, which have caused many school 
leaders to class “How can we relieve 
teacher load?” as the $64 question. 

Those who seek to answer this 
question must study present condi- 
tions, what is wrong with them, and 
what can be done about them. 


Optimum Load? 


Whenever teacher load is discuss- 
ed someone asks just what is the 
correct, or optimum, load. Although 
there is no definite answer, the NEA 
has for years advocated a _ pupil- 
teacher ratio of 1-25 based on per- 
sons actually engaged in teaching, 
and on student enrollments. 


—Excerpts of article from 
IHinois Education. 


is facilitated for it is possible to 
measure dimensions that are under- 
standable and practical from the 
student’s point of view. It is also 
possible to cut into the models if a 
study of their interior structures is 
required. The use of the snow black- 
board becomes more effective if the 
directions are supplied by the teach- 
ers to the students through a public 
address system with an interlude of 
march music for the tramping or 
sketching process. 
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Classroom Bulletin on Modern 
Languages 


The first classroom bulletin on 
Modern Languages issued in Janu- 
ary, 1951, contains aids and sug- 
gestions for teachers of French. This 
bulletin has already been mailed out 
to every teacher of French in the 
Province. If any teacher of French 
fas been overlooked he is invited to 
apply to the Department of Educa- 
tion for a free copy of this bulletin. 

The following addendum should 
appear on page 7 under the heading 
Periodicals. This publication was in- 
advertently omitted when the bulletin 
was sent to the printer: 

La France 

Evans Bros. Ltd. 
Montague House, Russel Square, 
London W.C.1, England. 

La France is a weekly publication 
containing many features of inter- 
est to the student of French. It is 
excellent for school use. The cost 
in Canada is $2.00 per year (36 
issues). Reduced terms are avail- 
able to schools for six or more sub- 
scriptions. 


Teacher Exchange 


The Canadian Education Associa- 
tion, with the cooperation of the 
Provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion, promotes teacher exchange as a 
means of improving the professional 
knowledge and competence of teach- 
ers and as a contribution to the pro- 
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motion of national and international 
understanding. Exchange is a most 
effective method of broadening 
teachers’ interests and increasing 
their knowledge of various educa- 
tional methods. . 

It is necessary for the teacher to 
make his own travelling arrange- 
ments. In recognition of the value of 
teacher exchange as a force for 
Canadian unity, Imperial Oil Limited 
has donated $5,000 each year to help 
defray travelling expenses of teach- 
ers going to exchange positions in 
other provinces of Canada. The 
Canadian Education Association uses 
this money to provide bursaries of 
approximately $100 to such exchange 
teachers. 

Applications for interprovincial 
exchange will be received up to the 
end of February. Teachers who are 
interested in  interprovincial ex- 
change for the year 1951-52 should 
write for further information to the 
Department of Education, Edmonton, 
without delay. 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


The preliminary announcement of 
the 19th Annual Summer Season of 
the University of Alberta Banff 
School of Fine Arts is available for 
distribution. Copies may be obtained 
from the Director, Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, or from the Registrar, Dé- 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 
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Readiness for School Beginners— 


Gertrude H. Hildreth, published by 
World Book Company, 382 p.p. $3.60. 

This is a practical, specific design 
for an enriched first-grade curricu- 
lum. It reflects the efforts and ex- 
periences of the leaders in primary 
education who in the past quarter 
century have made immense strides 
toward making schooling for begin- 
ners more attractive and more re- 
warding. 

Among the topics included are the 
concept of readiness, the insight 
needed for an understanding of young 
school entrants, methods of studying 
the behavior of young children, the 
skills to be developed during the first 
year, and the readiness curriculum 
for beginners and readiness for the 
three R’s. 

The importance of parent-school 
relationships at this early period in 
the child’s schooling is emphasized in 
several chapters throughout the book. 
Considerable attention is also given to 
the slow learner, who is too often 
overlooked or neglected in typical 
beginning groups. 

Readiness is considered also in its 
relation to the total development of 
the child—his social, intellectual, 
physical, and emotional development. 
Dr. Hildreth shows exactly how 
active children on the threshold of 
schooling can experience a happy life 


Our Library 


at school and at the same time de- 
velop the skills and make the adjust- 
ments so necessary to their success in 
later school years. 


And Madly Teach— 


Mortimer Smith, published by 
Henry Regnery Company (available 
in Canada through The Book Society 
of Canada Limited), 107 p.p., $2.50. 

Parents, taxpayers, and teachers 
will be startled, chagrined, and prob- 
ably indignant over Mr. Smith’s 
amiable but serious picture of 
present-day schools. Here, in plain 
language, he tells why our public edu- 
cation is out on a limb. By our ef- 
forts not only to teach the three R’s, 
but to develop personality, citizen- 
ship, health, sportsmanship; to give 
job training, tips on popularity, and 
so forth, we succeed in doing none of 
these things and do not even equip 
the child with a good education in the 
old-fashioned sense—at least, so says 
the author’ 

[f you believe in progressive edu- 
cation, you will not like this book. It 
will “inflame you; it will make you 
mad.” If you are critical of our edu- 
cational system, you will enjoy the 
book. However, it does seem that Mr. 
Smith is much more successful in 
pointing out the weaknesses of our 
present educational philosophy and 
practice than he is in suggesting rem- 
edies or alternatives. 


A good book is the best of friends, the same today and forever. 


—Martin F. Tupper. 
The ATA Magazine 
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Announcing Two New Books 
STEPS IN MAP READING 


A physical-political map tells a story—but only to those who 
can read it. STEPS IN MAP READING is a textbook designed to 
teach students to read maps by working with them. 


Price—$1.00 


Map Work-Sheets for STEPS IN MAP READING is a 32-page 
booklet of maps reproduced from the text on which students may 
work out the exercises and thus preserve the textbook for future 
years, 


Price—20 cents 


RAND McNALLY CLASSROOM ATLAS 


Designed not for occasional reference, but for daily use in the 
classroom by students. The atlas contains altogether 30 pages of 
maps for Canada—10 pages of physical-political maps, and 20 pages 


of political maps. 
Price—$1.60 


Write for descriptive circulars 


W. J. GAGE AND COMPANY LIMITED - 


82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 








| ’ A New All.Canadian Social Studies Series for Grades | to Ill - 
CANADIANS ALL 
| by 


Marian D. James, Joyce Boyle and Denis W. Brown 





Here, at last, is a Canadian series through which children will | 
gain a better knowledge and appreciation of the devotion and industry 
of the men and women who work in our communities. 


| The authentic textual material and photographs in each book 
| serve to create interest in the community worker by identifying his 
place of work and equipment, and by describing his many duties. 


The photographs, each a valuable teaching device in itself, have 
been posed by an expert in visual education. | 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


THE POSTMAN. THE FIREMAN. 
THE POLICEMAN. THE MILKMAN. 


a ON, i ce dicanlechcdaenetowendecns 50 Cents 




























1M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 
— “ao | 
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FIFTY YEARS FIGHTING T.B. 


Prize-Winners in the Second Annual Essay Contest, 1950, 
conducted by the Alberta Tuberculosis Association are as follows: 


One Room Schools 
Keg River School 
Eckville School 
South Edmonton School 


Grade Vil 
East Coulee School 


Grade VIII 
Thibeault R.C. Public School 


Grade IX ‘ 
University High School, Edmonton 


Grade X 
Vermilion High School 


Grade XI 
La Glace High School 


Grade XIl 
Elk Point High School 


Those receiving Honorable Mention are:—St. Joseph’s, Grande 
Prairie; Ashmont School, Ashmont; Concordia College, Edmonton; 
Champion School, Champion; McNally School, Lethbridge; St. Ber- 
nadette School, Picardville; St. Martin’s School, Vegreville; Sedge- 
wick School, Sedgewick; Castor High School, Castor; Queen Alexan- 
dra School, Edmonton; Barrhill School, Picture Butte; Warren 
School, Boyle; Balmoral School, Calgary; McLennan School, Mc- 
Lennan; Monarch School, Monarch; St. Joseph’s Separate School, 
Calgary; Grande Prairie School, Grande Prairie; Rimbey School, 
Rimbey; Old Hairy Hill School,. Hairy Hill; Heinsburg School, Heins- 
burg; Bittern Lake School, Bittern Lake; Sniatyn School, Andrew; 
Eagle Butte School, Eagle Butte; Theresetta School, Castor; Rose- 
garland School, Viking; Telford School, Millet; Fort Vermilion Sep- 
arate School, Fort Vermilion. 


A large number of new classrooms entered the competition this 
year, and the amount of effort put forth by both students and teach- 
ers was reflected in the calibre of the essays submitted. While not 
all schools could participate in the prize list, the Judging Committee 
feel that many students have now gained authentic information about 
tuberculosis through their work in connection with the Essay Con- 
test. They wish to congratulate the prize winners and extend en- 
couragement to all in the fight for better public health. 


Alberta Tuberculosis Association 


340 - 7th Avenue, West Calgary, Alberta 


Christmas Seals Hight Cuberrulosis 
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Percy Page and His Amazing Grads 


(Continued from page 8) 
Page, who, of course, is chiefly 
responsible for your success. 
You are indeed fortunate in 
having a man like Mr. Page as 
your coach, for I regard him as 
the greatest coach and the most 
superb sportsman it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. 
Those of us who were able to 
watch this amazing team moving 
about the floor with lightning 


smoothness, and who can recall the 
tense excitement as the “yellow 
ball” went UP ...and Up... and 
then dropped cleanly through the 
hoop, were indeed fortunate. 

The days of the Grads are past. 
It is doubtful that we shall see their 
like again but the record of these 
players and their coach stands as an 
incentive for the future and as an 
example of team sport at its best. 


The Foundation Fields in Teacher Education 


(Continued from page 21) 


Foundations and the Student 
Teacher 


The foundation fields of education 
are important from another point of 
view, and that is the point of view 
of the student now in the Faculty of 
Education. The other day a young 
lady came to my office to ask advice 
about an assignment and to bring to 
the surface some of the problems she 
entertained about education. Four of 
these problems were: 

Are consolidated schools a genuine 
improvement over the smaller school 
which was a community centre? 

Just what is the aim of education? 
Is it to produce citizens capable ‘of 
defeating Communism, or is there a 
bigger task? 

How can I get over the dread of 


ls a Man a Man for All That? 


living in unfamiliar small towns? 

Why don’t we have more textbooks 
written in Canada which express our 
point of view? Haven’t we got some- 
thing worthwhile to contribute? 

These are honest questions, and 
they are hard to answer. No amount 
of training in teaching methods or 
subject matter can provide adequate 
answers. The best answers we can 
give at present are those from the 
foundation fields of education. They 
supply the facts and ideas which give 
meaning and perspective to the 
whole educational process. From any 
point of view, that of the future 
leader of education, the future class- 
room teacher, or the present student 
teacher, the foundation fields of 
education are important in our teach- 
er training. 


A Unesco panel of famous scientists conclude that “racial discrimina- 
tion has no scientific foundation in biological fact and that the range 


of mental capacities in all races is much the same. 


Nor is there 


evidence that race mixture produces biologically bad results. Race 
is less a biological fact than social myth. Scientifically, no large 
modern national or religious group is a race.” 

—Report on UN by Rotary International. 
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savings accounts or 
friendly, reliable ad- 
vice in the handling of 
business or personal 
cash transactions. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS 
THIS USEFUL BOOK 
ON THE STORY OF 


COTTON- 


! 


& [ 


Ly 


2 


HERE is a story for 

our school children that is fascinat- 
ing and educationai. It is so simply 
told that even the young children 
will understand it. This fully illus- 
trated book explains the intricate 
process of transforming raw cotton 
into finished cloth. 


PLUS THIS FREE 
DEMONSTRATION KIT... 


which shows 5 steps 
in the development 
of cotton and 4 
samples of fin- 
ished cloth. 
CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 









Dominion Text1LE Company Limrtep, 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, Que. 


{J in Eneuisn or in Frenca [| 


Please send me your demonstration kit and a copy 
of “Everybody Uses Cotton” as specified below: 


Name 
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News from 


Andrew Teachers 
Discuss Education Article 


John Huculak, secretary of the sal- 
ary committee, reported the financial 
findings for the current year, at a 
recent meeting of the Andrew Sub- 
local. 

Neil Purvis gave an interesting ac- 
count of the article ‘Educational 
Crisis in American Schools.” Certain 
aspects of this article were appraised 
and compared with the Canadian sys- 
tem of education. 

The showing of the film Fight for 
Better Schools completed the evening. 


Rally at Camrose 


Fifty-one teachers of the Camrose 
Division were present at the rally on 
December 6 to discuss the new salary 
schedule and group insurance. 

Albert Therou, chairman of the 
negotiating committee, outlined the 
progress made by his committee and 
showed the present position of the 
committee with respect to the school 
board in negotiations. The committee 
asked for an expression of opinion 
from the teachers with respect to the 
various changes in the present sched- 
ule which had been suggested. 

Helen Brager, president of the 
Camrose Local, opened discussion on 
the various features of the schedule, 
‘ome of which were: basic minimum, 
sliding scale of increments, second 
bachelor degree to constitute fifth year 
of training, supervision, cumulative 
sick pay plan, bonuses. 

Following the discussion of salary 
negotiations, some time was spent on 
hearing representatives of life insur- 
ance companies outline the procedure 
to be followed in obtaining group in- 
surance. All dealt with the matter in 
general terms and emphasized that no 
definite figures on costs could be given 
until the plan decided upon was first 
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Our Locals 


determined and then the companies 
given definite information regarding 
age, sex, marital status, and annual 
earnings of each member of the div- 
isional staff. 


Shandro Speaks at 
Clover Bar Meeting 


Val Roos was in charge of the 
monthly meeting of the sublocal on 
January fifth. Present was Tom 
Shandro, publicity and public rela- 
tions agent for the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, who suggested many 
ways in which teachers could be an in- 
fluence in the community in which 
they are teaching. Mr. Piercy thanked 
Mr. Shandro. 

The festival committee met after 
the local meeting to arrange the pro- 
gram for the festival which is to be 
held in the spring. 


Foremost Teachers 
Organize Reading Club 


The following officers were elected 
at the reorganization meeting of the 
Foremost Sublocal on January 13: 
Hugh Irving, President; Madge Had- 
lington, vice-president; Doris Hittle, 
secretary-treasurer and correspond- 
ent; Bert Strain, councillor. 

A discussion followed on the pro- 
posed salary schedule, since the ne- 
gotiating committee had just met the 
board and planned to meet them again 
next month. 

A reading club was organized for 
the purpose of improving the profes- 
sional line of thinking. A group of 
three, Floyd Terriff, David Dack, and 
Hugh Irving, volunteered to read a 
book and report on it at the February 
meeting. This report is to take the 
form of a panel discussion. 


Fort Vermilion 


Elect Officers 
Officers elected at the Fort Vermi- 
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FESTIVAL 
BRITAIN 


1951 


TOURS in GREAT BRITAIN 

and on the CONTINENT. Ac- 

commodation limited. Enrol 
early. 


Transportation by SEA _ or 
AIR also arranged at any time. 


Overseas Education 
League of Canada 
505 Time Building, Winnipeg 





Gymnasium 
Equipment 


When buying health 
equipment, you may 77 
as well buy the best, 
it’s the cheapest in 
We are Canada’s lar- 

manufacturers & 
apparatus for 


Gym, Playground, 
Sports and 


— — 
CATALOGUE 


John A. 
Madsen 
Mfg. Co. 


UNIONVILLE, 
ONTARIO 








lion Local meeting in December were 
as follows: H. B. Wortman, president; 
Sister Mary Peter, vice-president; 
Iola M. Clarke, secretary-treasurer. 

A discussion on enterprise records 
took place at the January thirteenth 
meeting, under the chairmanship of 
Sister Mary Peters. 


Grande Prairie Sublocal 
Discuss Festival 


Thirty-four teachers attended the 
sublocal meeting in the new Composite 
High School on January 5. Mr. Kujath 
reported progress re plans for the 
music and drama festival. 

An announcement was made of the 
appointment of Mary Gray as north- 
western district representative on the 
Provincial Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. 

On Stage, a National Film Board 
production, was enjoyed. 


Hardisty-Czar Set Up 
Transportation Pool 


At the December fourteenth meet- 
ing, a transportation pool was set up 
to cover expenses for sublocal meet- 
ings, retroactive to the first meeting. 
Two resolutions were drafted to be 
forwarded to the local executive. Af- 
ter the sectional meetings, reports 
from the Banff Workshop were dis- 
cussed, s 

At the January tenth meeting, O. 
Broemeling and A. Strandberg were 
elected to handle the pooling fund. A 
resolution regarding the binding of 
and the quality of paper in school reg- 
isters was drafted. 

An afternoon of curling is planned 
to follow the next meeting. After the 
meeting, films were shown. 


Innisfail-West Sublocal 
Hear Talk About Ethiopia 


The presentation of a new sports’ 
trophy to Heckla School for its 1950 
winnings, and general discussions 
comprised the business of the meeting 
on December 6. 

Miss E. Gundeson told the members 
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some very interesting facts about 
Ethiopia and illustrated her talk with 
pictures taken during her stay in that 
country. 


Masinasin-Coutts-Milk River 
Sublocal 


The new executive elected for the 
year for the sublocal was as follows: 


Wilf Sullivan of Masinasin, president; . 


Allen Fell of Coutts, vice-president; 
Jessie Schmidt of Milk River, secre- 
tary-treasurer and correspondent. 
The Coutts staff, all new to this 
area, were informed of the previous 
establishment of scholarships for stu- 
dents of high scholastic achievement. 
At the next meeting, plans were 
made to invite a guest speaker to 
each of the forthcoming meetings. 
Salary schedules were discussed. 


Mount Rundle Local 
Oppose County Act 


George Desson of Banff presided at 
the reorganization meeting of the local 
held on November third. Edna Baxter, 
Joyce McPhee, Alyce Autio, and Isa- 
tel Shanks were the new members wel- 
comed to the local. 

The following slate of officers was 
installed: H. G. Parkinson, president; 
John Davidson, W. M. Holden, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Parkinson, secretary- 
treasurer and press correspondent; 
George Desson and Roy Roberts, 
councillors. 

The local voted to endorse the policy 
of the Provincial Executive in oppos- 
ing the loss of the fiscal independence 
of school boards as projected in The 
County Act. 


Provost-Hayter Teachers 
Discuss Festival Plans 


Frank Paege gave a report to the 
thirteen members present at the Jan- 
uary sixteenth sublocal meeting on the 
work of the festival committee since 
the last meeting. A number of sugges- 
ted selections were presented to the 
teachers but Mr. Paege stressed the 
fact that they are suggestions only 
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VACATION 
PLANS! 


Let Travel Experts Assist 
you in making your 
Travel arrangements 


At No Extra Cost to You 


No Matte- Where or How 
1 You Go 


All details are taken care of: 


Hotel Reservations, Passports, 
Visas 
| We Represent All 


| Steamship and Bus Companies, 
a Cruises and Tours 


CONSULT 


BURRITT TRAVEL 
SERVICE LIMITED 


615 - Eighth Ave. W. 
64222 Calgary 63676 | 





| 
| 
Airlines, | 





“Hello, Elsie? . . . How about a soda at 
Peavey’s drug store... Oh yes... and 
your homework along.” 


4 








and that in the newer type of festival 
each teacher must feel free to make 
his own choice. 

It was decided that there should be 
an art display on the festival program 
and a lengthy discussion followed as to 
what type of art should be entered. 
A committee was then chosen to or- 
ganize the festival. 


Redwater-Opal 
Sublocal 


Plans were made at the January 
tenth meeting of the sublocal to bring 
the full-length film of David Copper- 
field to the schools in the sublocal. M. 
Sawka and M. Muzyka were elected to 
make arrangements regarding accom- 
modation. 


Round Hill to Hay Lakes 


The Round Hill to Hay Lakes Sub- 
local met on December 14. Eighteen 
members were present. A social eve- 
ning, to which wives and husbands of 
teachers had been invited, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 


Salary Schedule Discussed 
At Stony Plain Meeting 


At the December meeting of the 
local the main business was salary 
negotiations. Recommendations were 
received from the sublocals and in- 
cluded: (1) A substantial increase in 
salaries. (2) Equal increments for 
university credits for all teachers. 
(3) A single salary schedule. (4) A re- 
quest for the divisional board to co- 
operate with the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. in putting pressure on 
the provincial government for in- 
creased grants to schools. - 

Meetings are held regularly on the 
third Saturday of the month. 


Seba-Entwistle Sublocal 


At the December meeting of the 
Seba-Entwistle Sublocal held in Wa- 
bamum, Ellen Laws reported on the 
meeting of the salary negotiating 
committee of the Stony Plain Local. 
The sublocal approved the stand taken 


by the local on the 1950-51 schedule. 
April 28 was set as the date for the 
festival. 

Future meetings are to be held on 
the second Thursday of every month. 


Two Hills Teachers 
Discuss Reading 


‘On December 1 an institute meet- 
ing was held in the Two Hills High 
School with an almost perfect attend- 
ance. 

The bulk of the time was given to a 
discussion of the reading program. In- 
spector Hannochko began the discus- 
sion with a diagnostic report of the 
program. In his talk, he mentioned 
the psychological approach to the pro- 
gram, the purpose of reading, and 
the practical approach. All teachers 
were conscious of the importance of 
the pupils’ reading abilities and all 
were agreed upon a need for increas- 
ing the pupils’ reading capacities. 
Some interesting and helpful hints to- 
wards lessening reading difficulties 
were brought out in the discussion of 
Mr. Hannochko’s report. It is hoped 
that further work along this line be 
undertaken in the future. 

President Myskiw informed the 
teachers as to what was being done 
with regard to group insurance and 
and public relations. The teachers will 
receive further information in the 
way of circulars. 

As a project, the teachers agreed to 
undertake the preparation of social 
studies tests to be administered 
throughout the division at the end of 
the term. 


Strathmore Sublocal 


Officers for the sublocal are presi- 
dent, John Bracco; Ivy Sanders, vice- 
president; Helena Donovan, secretary- 
treasurer; Loneta Halliday, press 
representative; Ian McKenzie, coun- 
cillor; Sam Crowther, member of the 
negotiating committee. 

Items of business at the November 
15 meeting included a discussion of 
interschool concerts and the speeches 
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made at the convention in Calgary. 
After this the teachers divided into 
two groups, according to the grades 
taught, to start a new type of work- 
shop program. Problems, methods, 
and subject material common to the 
teachers of the group were discussed. 
It is hoped that this workshop method 


will be both interesting and beneficial. 


Vulcan Sublocal 


At the December meeting of the 
Vulcan Sublocal, a report from the 
salary negotiating committee was 
given, and The County Act was dis- 
cussed. 
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Letters 


Pensions 


To Whom It May Concern, 

We are having difficulty in check- 
ing the teaching service, between the 
years 1914 and 1919, of Miss Anne 
Yuill of Coleman, who has recently 
applied to the Board for a pension. 

If there are any persons, who 
knew Miss Yuill. during those years, 
who may be able to give us some in- 
formation concerning her teaching 
service during that period, will they 
please communicate with us without 
delay. 

Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
10330 - 104 St., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Comments By A Teacher 


To the Editor. 

Having read your review of The 
Art of Teaching by Gilbert Highet, I 
am looking forward to reading the 
book. It is refreshing to know that 
Columbia has at least one professor 
who believes in the classical tradi- 
tion. 

“Some General Problems of Edu- 
cation” by Dr. McKenzie, president 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia, I think deserves to be read more 
than once. The theory that educa- 
tion corfsists in change and growth 
needed to be stated in more definite 
terms. “Growth toward what?” Dr. 
McKenzie has given us the answer. 
To produce the ideal citizen, he sets 
forth six desirable objectives of 
education. 

The second objective, that our 
education should produce “an indi- 
vidual capable of standing on his own 
feet, able to think independently and 
for himself and with sufficient in- 
ward resources of mind and char- 
acter that he is able to live a happy, 
creative, productive and, if neces- 
sary, more or less independent life, 
regardless of those around him,” 
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would I think be achieved largely as 
a result of the sixth which states: 
“He should be an individual with a 
knowledge and awareness of his 
historic heritage, the accumulated 
wealth of knowledge and understand- 
ing that men have from the beginning 
of time handed on to their successors.” 

Have we not lost sight of these 
objectives, when our schools are of- 
fering more and more courses which 
are merely training in mechanical 
skills? More and more time is being 
given to vocational training, yet 
much of what is learned might be 
better learned on the job. Employers 
complain that men trained in manual 
dexterity but lacking education in 
the traditional sense, are not adapt- 
able. They are incapable of dealing 
independently with new problems. 

{ note that the City of Edmonton 
asked to be permitted to add a course 
in driver training, to the high school 
curriculum. Perhaps this has now 
been done. Certainly, drivers should 
be properly trained, but is this the 
business of our public schools? A 
student has a limited period of time 
in school, and the more of it he 
devotes to the learning of mechanical 
skills, the less time he has to become 
acquainted with the “accumulated 
wealth of knowledge that men have 
from the beginning of time handed 
on to their successors.” Since most 
of man’s wisdom is stored in books, 
it is unfortunate that it has become 
the fashion to sneer at booklearning. 

Students, today, are interested in 
what they call practical courses. 
They think that the main purpose of 
an education is to help them earn 
a living. Is this the result of faulty 
guidance? Students may not be 
aware, but the teacher should be, 
that there is no better preparation 
for earning a living than a liberal 
education, since the educated per- 
son can, to quote Stringfellow Barr, 
“quickly learn any specialty, any 
profession, any business. He can 
make practical decisions, understand 
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his failures, and recognize his op- 
portunities.” 

With Dr. Yauch’s theories, as ex- 
pressed in his article entitled “Demo- 
cratic Education Must Be Practiced,” 
I am in complete disagreement. He 
tells us that one of the most dynamic 
concepts of the democratic process 
is its concern for the individual, then 
he goes right on to plan what he 
calls “cooperative democratic 
groups,” in this case organized 
around an individual school. From 
here on, it is the group that is im- 
portant. Plans and decisions are to 
be made by the group. How can this 
develop qualities of independence, 
personal responsibility, and moral 
judgment? 

Dr. Yauch’s statement that teach- 
ers in individual schools should get 
together and plan their own cur- 
riculum, and that pupils should be 
invited to participate in daily plans, 
is to my mind absurd. Progress in 
the past has not been brought about 
by social groups, but by individual 
planning and initiative. When a 
group is made responsible for the 
planning, no individual need feel 
any great responsibility, yet all must 
defer to the decision of majority. 

Under this system there could not 
possibly be uniformity in the edu- 
cational programs offered in various 
schools. How then could we live up 
to our ideal of “equality of oppor- 
tunity for every child”? Few teach- 
ers have sufficient education and ex- 
perience to equip them for curricu- 
lum planning. I wonder if Dr. 
Yauch should be willing to accept for 
his own children, an educational pro- 
gram planned by your inexperienced 
teachers, or by older teachers who 
have returned to the profession after 
a long absence. This planning, he 
states, is to be carried on under the 
wise leadership of the principal. How 
blithely he takes it for granted that 
the leadership of the principal shall 
be wise! 

By the foregoing, I do not mean 
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to imply that teachers should not 
have a share in curriculum planning. 
I think teachers should have a larger 
share in curriculum planning than we 
now have. I believe teachers who en- 
gage in curriculum planning should 
be those who regard teaching as their 
life work, and who are thus vitally 
interested in the school. They should 
themselves be well educated and 
should be doing successful work in the 
classroom. These teachers would thus 
act as a curb to educators who come 
home from foreign countries, burst- 
ing with theories which they are 
eager to put into practice in our 
schools. Much that sounds well in 
theory falls dewn in practice, as we 
have found to our grief. 

In regard to the matter of asking 
children to participate in the plan- 
ning, that, I should say is shirkinz 
our responsibility as teachers. 

Our children are babes in the 
woods. They cannot know which 
path to choose. Our young and in- 
experienced teachers are not yet 
much more familiar with the 
woods than the “babes.” Yet, on their ~ 
shoulders, Dr. Yauch would place the 
responsibility of setting the feet of 
the children on the right paths. Does 
he really think this is democracy? 

When we treat our pupils as, to 
use Jacques Martin’s expression, 
“dwarf men” acting on an adult 
level, We must, to quote Robert M. 
Hutchins, “be prepared to confess 
that we are nothing but chaperons 
supervising an aimless trial and error 
process, which is chiefly valuable be- 
cause it keeps young people from do- 
ing something worse.” 

I believe one of the weaknesses of 
our schools today is that we are not 
teaching well the stery of our strug- 
gle for freedom. Students should 
learn that every freedom has its ac- 
companying responsibility, and that 
every time we shift a part of our re- 
sponsibility to the State we relinquish 
a part of our freedom. This the 
British are now learning. 
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According to Plato, the excellence 
of all sciences and all knowledge will 
fail us “without the knowledge of 
good and evil.” That is very evident 
in the world today. To preserve our 
democratic ideals, let us teach that 
which we know to be good. Let us not 
be buffeted about by every wind of 
doctrine but let us in Emerson’s 
words, “be loyal to the integrity of 
our own souls,” not to a group or 
state where the individual is finally 
reduced to a mere robot, ripe for ex- 
ploitation by those who recognize and 
take advantage of the herd instinct 
for uniformity. If we exalt the au- 
thority of the group, it is only a short 
step to substitute the authority of the 
State, and we should know by now 
that there is no more complete dic- 
tatorship than the dictatorship of the 
State. 

NORMA M. SHERBACK. 


Convention Impressions 


Whitla, Alberta 
December 15, 1950 
Dear Mr. Andrews: 

The 1950 Convention of the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association has come 
and gone. It passed by peacefully 
enough. There was not much grousing 


among the trustees, except on one 
point— 
The County Act 

There was about the usual tenor 
displayed by the resolutions submitted 
to the convention. There was that old 
reliable one, that asks the government 
year after year to assume fifty percent 
of the cost of education, which was 
passed without any dissent. This little 
request will eventually be presented to 
the Executive Council by the Trustees’ 
Executive, and which the Cabinet will 
reject once more, as they have in the 
past. Reason? The extreme poverty of 
the province brought on by the dis- 
covery of oil in Alberta. In spite of all 
the-careful handling that this lusty 
infant will get, it will die, and 
shortly, too, from malnutrition. This 
malady stems from two points. First, 
the “let George do the fighting” atti- 
tude on the part of many of the trus- 
tee body, and the second thing, the “we 
own them” attitude of our MLA’s. 
These last mentioned gentlemen are 
now running true to human nature in 
that when they are in power about so 
long they come to think they own 
that which they have been called to 
administer. The whole is like one of 
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List of Voters 


Election of Executive Council 
Alberta Teachers’ Association 


A complete list of the members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association as 
registered in the ATA office at January 31, 1951, is given on pages 48 to 


63 inclusive. 


Please see if your name is listed. 
general secretary. 


— 


Anders O. Aalborg; Phyllis T. Aarbo; John 
Aaserud; Tinie Abday; Edna Abercrombie; 
Ruth C. Acaster; John W. Achtymichuk; 
Melba Ackroyd: Annie R. Adair; Lillian M. 
Adair; W. A. Adair; Arthur E. Adams; David 
C. Adams; Ellen B. Adams; Frances Adams; 
Glenda Adams; Jenna Adams; Jean Adams; 
L. B. Adams; Ruth Stella Adamson; W. 
Reynold Adoiphe; J. D. Aikenhead; Audrey 
Airlie; H. D. Aitken; Myrtle Aitken; Myrtle 
Akre; Kenneth Alackson; Lola Alackson; 
Margaret Albert; Mabel Albrecht; Ulrich A. 
Albrecht; Anne Albus; Ann Aldie; E. S. 
Aldous; J. H. Aldrich; Betty Aldridge; Agnes 
Alexander; S. M. Alexander. 

Wm. A. Alexander; Margaret Algar; 
Harvey E. Allan; Herbert Allan; Max G. 
Allan; W. K. Allan; A. M. Allard; Arthur 
Allen; Chas, E. Allen; Chas. M. Allen; Doris 
Allen; Estelle Allen; Horace Allen; J. W. 
Allen; Janet Allen; John L. Allen; Kenneth 
E. Alien; M. E. Alien; Mary G. Alien ; Pearl 
w. Allen; Roberta M. Allen; Henry C. 
Allergoth; C. J. Allison; Wm. Allison; James 
L. Allred; Jean Allred; Dorothy Allyn; Mary 
E. Almond; Irene Alpaugh; Eunice Alspach ; 
Ella Alton; Norma Alton; Harry Alwood; 
D. J. Ambrose; Daisy G. Ambury; Bertha 
Amiot; Patricia Amundsen; Ida Anderberg; 
Albert Anderson; Daphne Anderson; Doreen 
Anderson; Dorrell Anderson; Eileen Ander- 
son; E, H. Anderson; Ethel Anderson; Ethel 
C. Anderson; F. Garfield Anderson; Florence 
Anderson; Gertrude Anderson. 

Gladys Anderson; Harold Anderson; Helen 
Anderson; Henry N. Anderson; Ina C. An- 
derson; Janet E. Anderson; Jean M. Ander- 
son; John L. Anderson; Laura Maclaren 
Anderson; Leona Anderson; M. Vivian 
Anderson; Marilyn Anderson; Mary’C. An- 
derson; Mavis Anderson; Melville Anderson ; 
Milton C. Anderson; Myrtle K. Anderson; 
Pamela J. Anderson; Phyllis Anderson; 
Rebecca Anderson; Robert Anderson; Ruby 
O. Anderson; Sybil Anderson; Wm. A. 
Anderson; Zelma Anderson; Jenny Andre: 
Johanna Andres; Betty Andrew; Barbara J. 
Andrews; Ernest E. Andrews; Mary M. 
Andrews; Peter A. Andrews; Peter Andrews; 
Steve Andriashek; Effie Andrich; Joseph E. 
Andrusiw; Polly G. Andrusiw; N. J. Andru- 
ski; Elbert J. Anglin; H-len Anhorn; Beatrice 
Ankill; Hennie Annebo; Myrtle R. Ansley. 

Annie Antoniuk; Pauline Antoski; Stephen 


Antoski; Ted Aoki; John E. Appleby; Victor 
Appleton: John Appleyard; Antoinette 
Aquin; Harold Archibald; Marion Argue: 


Gladys Arkinstall; Albert Arlendson; Nellie 
Arlendson; Dorothy M. Armstrong; Helen L. 
Armstrong; Ian Armstrong; Irene Arm- 
strong; John K. Armstrong; Kathleen Arm- 
strong; Robert Armstrong; Pauline Arnett; 
Marguerite Arnold; Frances Arnot; Bertha 
Aronson; Mary Arrol; Marjorie Aschim; 
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If your name is not listed, notify the 


Annie Ash; Marion Asham; Annabelle Ash- 
more; Irene Askew; Margaret Askew; M. C. 
Asquin; Claude Asselstine; Henry Astle; 
Mary Astley; Esther Astner; Ethel Asuchak; 
Margaret Asuchak; Barbara Athey; Louise 
Atkinson; Merle Atkinson; Thomas Atkin- 
son; Ruth Auburn; Doris A. Austin; Mary 
Austin; Alyce Autio; Albert Avery; Alan LV. 
Avery; Esther Avis; Marie Ayling. 


aime 
Harry Babiy; L. Bachmeier; Mary Bach- 
ynski; Agnes Backstrom; F. Badner; 
Rose Bagan; Marjorie Bagnall; Annie L. 


Baich; Barbara Bailey; Charles A. Bailey; 
Josephine Bailey; Warren Bailey; Eve 
Bailie; T. E. Bailie; Catherine M. Baillie; 
Alice L. Bain; Archie Bain. 

Howard L. Baker; P. J. Baker; R. I. Baker; 
Robina S. Baker; Shirley I. Baker; Susie 
Baker; Thomas Baker; W. H. Baker; Melvin 
R. Bakken; Catherine Balascak; Margaret 
Baldry; Donald Baldwin; E. C. Baldwin; 
Sheila Baldwin; Ruth Balfour; Josephat 
Balko; James Ballantyne; Jessie Ballantyne; 
Cynthia Balentine; Eva Bamber; Norma 
Bang; Kay Banister; Evelyn Banks; Carol 
Bannister; Eileen Bannister; Grace Banta; 
Angela Bantin; Kenneth Baptist; William 
Barabash; Peter Baranyk; Doreen M. Bar- 
ber; Helen G. Barber; Muriel Barber; R. E. 
Barber. 

Wm. D. Barber; Mary F. Barby; Charlotte 
Barclay; E. Catherine Barclay; Mary B. 
Barclay; Evelyn Bardell; N. Barezonski; 
Johanna Bargholtz; Leance Baril; Elnora 
Barker; Henrietta Barker; Kathleen Barker; 
Shirley Barker; Merle Barley; Hazel Bar- 
low; Muriel Barlow; Leo Barnard; F. N. 
Barnes; R. Barnett; William Barnett; Mon- 
ica Baron; Clarence Barry; Rosa Barry; 
Walter W. Barry; Raymond L. Barson; 
Michael Bartman; Florence A. Barton; Dora 
J. Baruzzini; Edmund Bazant; Gladys Bas- 
arab; Gloria Basaraba; Barbara Bateman; 
O. A. Bates; Edwin J. Batiuk; Phyllis Bauer- 
find; Cecilia Baugh; Mary Bauman; Clifford 
Bawden; Edna Baxter; Alva G. Baycroft; 
Dorothy Baycroft; Nellie Bayduza; Roman 
Bayduza; V. . Bayduza; A. . Bayly; 
Selene M. Bazant: Frank R. Bazant; H. G. 
Beacom; Adelma Beagle; Lilly Bealle. 

Gertrude Bean; Raymond Bean; Joyce 
Beaton; Mary A. Beaton; Myrtle Beaton; 
Rodena Beaton; R. E. Beattie; M. A. Beatty; 
Martha A. Beatty; Gerald L. Beauchamp; 
Wanda Beaumont; J. A. Beauregard; Aug- 
usta Beck; Beatrice Beck; Jenny Beck; 
Gladys Beckett; M. Beckman; E. M. Beck- 
with; Mary Beckwith; Joyce Bednar; Marion 
Beebe ; Mary A. Beer; Reginald Beere:; Elnor 
Beet; Eva N. Beet; ‘Albert Befus; Fred P. 
Begoray; Pearl Behm; Norma Behr: William 
F, Behuniak ; Anne M. Bekker; Henrietta 
Beland; Edith M. Belanger; M. Belkin; Al- 
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beria Bell; Beatrice Bell; Bernice Bell; Ethel 
Bell; James B. Bell; Mary W. Bell; Mildred 
I, Bell; Ella M. Bellak; Jennie Bellamy; Bar- 
bara Belton; Mary Benci; L. M. Benfield; 
Mary A. Benfield. 

Dorothy Benjamin; Lila Benjamin; Alice 
Bennett; B. H. Bennett; M. Edith 
Bennett; Anetta Benson; Viola Benson; 
Leona Bent; L. K. Berczik; Ruth Berdine; 
Natalia Bereska; Amy R. Berg; Elsie Berg; 
Hazel M. Berg; Helen Berg; S. Berg; 
Rosemary Berge; E. Berger; L. Berger; 
Mary Bergeron; Ida Bergstrom; Annie Fer- 
gum; Audrey Bergum; H. E. Beriault; 
Joseph F. Berlando; Ann _ Berlinguette; 
Anna C. Bernard; Marc Bernard; Marie L. 
Bernard; Victoria Bernhardt; Doris Berry; 
Gerald Berry; Helen Berry; Louise Best; 
Ruperta Betker; F. Betton; W. Bevington; 
Aida Biamonte; Aurora Biamonte; Maria 
Biamonte; John Bibby; D. E. Bickell; T. A. 
Bickell; Bessie Bidniak; Pearl Biduleak; 
Alberta P. Bieber; Rudolph Bieber; Bonnie 
P. Biesterfield; Mabel Biggs; Michael Bila- 
wey; Mike G. Billey. 

Onita Billingsley; I. L. Bilton; Real A. 
Binette; Gloria Biollo; Jeannette Biollo; Mel- 
ba Birck; A. S. Bird; Gwendolyn Bird; Laura 
M. Bird; Marjorie Bird; Renee V. Bird; Ivan 
C. Birdsell; Dorothy Bishop; Earl Bishop: 
Laura Bishop; Ross P. Bishop; Willene 
Bishop; K. W. Bissell; Florence M. Bissett: 
R. L. Bittle; M. Matilda Bitz; Leroy A. 
Bjorgum; Mvyrtle L. Bjornson; COatherine 
Blachut; G. Black; Irma Black; J. M. Black; 
M. C. Black; Marion A. Black; Lorne H. 
Blackbourne: Anette Blackburn; T. Black- 
lock; Viola Blackmore; William Blackmore: 
Bertha E. Blades; Dorothy A. Blades; Marie 
Y. Blain: Anne Blair; Cecilia M. Blair; 
F. M. Blair; Elinor M. Blake; Evelyn D. 
Blake; Hazel Blakely: ©. E, Blakeney; G. 
Blanchard; Georgia Blanche; Eileen Blaney: 
W. A. Blench; Eleanor Bleuler 

Robert W. Blick; Maud Bligh; Anita 
Blimpka; E. H. Bliss; Ernest E. Block; Mary 
Block; J. H. Blocksidge; Audrey Blondheim; 
Lillian Bloom; Mildred Bloor; Marian. Bluck; 
Laura A. Blue; Leah Blume; Gordon Blu- 


mell; J. E. Blumell; J. Fred Blumell; 
. EE. Blumell; Marion M._ Blundell; 
Rose M. Blust; Julia Blyzniuk; Minnie 
Blyzniuk; W C. Bober; Annie  Bob- 


lin; Mary Boblin; Edith Bockus; Nadya 
Bodnar; Nicholas Bodnar; Peter Bodnar; 
Rosalind Bodnar; T. A. Bodnar; William 
Bodnaruk; Victoria Boehm; Gladys B. 
Boen; Agnes Boettger; Nestor Bohaichuk; 
Laura Bchnet; Victor E. Bohnet; Marie E. 
Boisjoli; Emma Bokovoy; M. E. Bolch; Pcter 
Boldt; Peter A. Boldt; Watcil Bolick; B. E. 
Bolt; A. Jean Bolton; M. J. Bonar; E. Bond: 
Frances Bond; Audrey Bonne; Rita J. Bon- 
neau; Claire M. Bonnell; Marie A. M. Bon- 
net; Annie E. Booker. 

Florence Boomer; I. Boon; N. T. Boos; 
Mary E. Boose; E. M. Borgal: Betty Bor- 
gen; Simonne Borle; E, Harriet Borthwick; 
Olga V. Borutski; Elizabeth Borys; Lavia 
Borys; M. Bosch; Marion Bostock; Alma J. 
Both; Victoria Bothwell; F. G. Botsford: 
Helen Bottolfs; Lorraine Bouchard; T. A. 
Bouchard; V. D. Boucher; M. E. Boulter: 
C. Boulton; Marie Bourassa: Raymond Bour- 
assa; Jeanine Bourbeau; H. E. Bourroin: 
Edward Bouthillier; Dorothy Bowd-n; S. T. 
Bowden; Dorothy Bower; Enid Bowrr- 
man; Teresa Bowers; Daisy Fowhay: 
Thomas Bowhay; Norman Bowles; Miriam 
Rowman: Roy G. Bowman; Gertrude F. 
Boyer; E. Boyko; Elsie Boyd: M. E. Bovd; 
Vera Boyd; Helen Boyko; Josevh Boyko; 
Steve Boyko; Alice Boyle; Genevieve Boyle; 
XNatherine Boyle; Muriel M. Boyle: John 
Bracco. 

Elsie Bradshaw; Godfrey K. Brady; Helen 
B. Brager; Norman P. Bragg; George Bra- 
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ham; William Bramley; Dorothy Bramley- 
Moore; Gladys Bramley-Moore; ae 
Brand; A. H. Brander; Elsie M. Brander; 
Ruby L. Bransford; Mildred Branum; Laura 
Brausen; Ruth V. Bray; Gladys Breadon; 
P. R. Brecken; I, Brecken; Ella C. Bredesen; 
Florence Brenenstuhl; Laura Brett; Stella 
Brett; R. G. Brewer; Emma _ Bricker; 
Kenneth Bride; Malcolm Bridge; L. Briere; 
James Briggs; Annah Brightland; John 
Brill; A. K. Brimacombe; Gilbert P. Brima- 
combe; Marwood Brimacombe; Beatrice L. 
Brindley; W. H. Broadberry; W. R. Broad- 
foot; D. E. Broadhead; M. W. Brock; Gus- 
tave Brocke; A. Brockel; Luella Broder; 
Adina Brodie; O. J. Broemeling; Violet 


Brogan; H. Bronson; Joyce Brookall; J. 
Brookman; E. G. Broeks 

Edna Brooks; Elizabeth Brooks; Enid 
Brooks; H. Chas. Brooks; Kathryn J. 


Brooks; Pearl Brooks; W. H. Brooks; Wil- 
liam Brooks; M. Broski; Margaret Bros- 
osky; Carmen Brosseau; D. E. Brosseau; 
Doris Brosseau; W. Brosseau; Elroy L. 
Brosz; Victor Brosz; Alice M. Broughton; 
A. R. Brown; Betty H. Brown; D. Brown; 
Dora E. Brown; Elsie Brown; Ethel Brown; 
Evelyn D. Brown; Frieda Brown; G. Ewart 
Brown; G. L. Brown; Heather Brown; Irene 
Brown; J. A. Brown; J. S. Brown; John C. 
Brown; Kenneth Brown; Kenneth E. Brown: 
Laura E. Brown; M. F. Brown; Mary E. 
Brown; Myrtle Brown; Owen Brown; P. J. 
Brown; Walter Brown; Winifred Brown; 
Emily Browne; V. Browning; Bessie 
Bruce; E. Bruce; G. Bruce; Martin Bruce; 
Marvin S. Bruce; E. A. Bruder; Marie-Louise 
Brugeyroux; August W. Bruns. 

Grace Brunton; Susie Brushett; William 
Brushett; G. Bryan; H. W. Bryan; Harry 
B. Bryant; Leslie Bryant; L. Brydon; J. H. 
Bryne; M. M. Bryson; Michael Buchinski: 
M. E. Buckingham; Agnes G. Buckles; Irene 
E. Buckles; M. Buckles; N. J. Buckles; J. I. 
Budge; Susie Buerger; Kenneth A. Buffman; 
Marcelle Bugeaud; Nick Bugiak; D. M. Bug- 
ler; W. Frank Bullis; J. T. Bullock; Lillian 
Bullock; Nelda Bullock; Mary Bulmer; Lorne 
W. Runyan; Kelly R. Burbidge; Hyacinth 
Burch; Robert Burch; William Burch; Fran- 
cis Burchak; Grace Burchell; Chas Burge: 
Louis O. Burger; C. Burk; Mary P. Burke; 
Dorothy Burleigh; Reg. B. Burnard; Con- 
stance Burnett; Vera Burnett; Edith Burns: 
F. F. Burns; James Burns; C. K. Burton; 
E. B. Burton; Joyce Burton; Madelaine Bur- 
ton; Nora Burton. 

Margaret Burwash; Mollie Bury; Leona 
Busch; Elva Bushe; Vera Bushko; William 
Bushko; Myron R. Butterfield; Earl Buxton; 
Marshall Bye; H. B. Byers; Roselyn M. 
Burtus. 

Dorothy Blais; Peter Bokurak; Jean Boyd: 
Martha Bradshaw. 


<mnibhions 


Irere Cabot; A. J. Cade; A. E. Cahoon; Rex 
A. Cahoon; Patrick Calancie; Irene Calder; 
M. E. Calder; Mabel Calder; Bessie M. 
Caldwell; Betty Caldwell; Muriel A. Cald- 
well; Maxine Callaghan; Ada B. Callard: 
Miriam Callaway; E. G. Callbeck; Faye Call- 
fas; Herbert Callihoo; Adelaide M. Calvert: 


Ze'la Calvert; Tilda Calwell; A. V. Cam- 
eron; Mrs. K. Cameron; Dorothy Cam- 
eron; Hazel Cameron; Jean Cameron; L. 
Cameron; L. R. Cameron; Margaret Cam- 


eron; N. J. Cameron; Noreen Cameron; J. I. 
Cammidge; A. D. Campbell; Alice Campbell: 
©. H. Campbell; Donald Campbell; Dorothy 
Campbell; Eleanor Campbell; Ethel Camp- 
bell; H. Campbell; Hughina C. Campbell; 
I. F. Campbell; J. E. Campbell: L. M. Camp 


bell; M. L. Campbell; M. R. Campbell: 
Margaret Campbell; Margret Campbell; 
Mary Campbell; Neil Campbell. 
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Phyllis Campbell; Phyllis E. Campbell; 


Ruby Z. Campbell; Ruth Campbell; Vivian 
Campbell; Marie A. Campeau; Amanda 
Campo; Teleta Camyre; Helen Canfield; 


R. H. Canniff; B. Cantelon; Kathleen Can- 
trell; Aline Caouette; Irene Capell; Beatrice 
Cappleman; Hattie M. Carder; Edith Car- 
diff; Julia Cardiff; Mildred Carey; Cath- 
erine Carleton; Margaret Carley; A. Carl- 
son; Bergit Carlson; G. A. Carlson; Gudfina 
Carlson; Kenneth Carlson; Melba E. Carlson; 
Virginia Carlson; Sarah E. Carlsson; Ivey 


Carmack; A. Augusta Carmichael; Anne 
Carmichael; Glen Carmichael; M. Oar- 
michael; George D. O. Carr; Mary V. Carr; 


R. C. Carran; Rose Carrier; Marie Carriere; 
Mildred Carrington; Helen Carroll; H. E. 
Carroll; Mae Carscadden; A. N. Carscailen:; 
Audrey Carson; C. H. Garson; E. Carson; 
James Carson; Alma Carter. 

Betty Carter; E. I. Carter; Ernest Carter; 
Evélyn Cartier; H. D. Cartwright; Sheila M. 
Cary; Bea Casey; Marilyn Casey; Dorothy 
I. Caspell; Bertha B. Cassan; H. C. Cassel- 
man; Neil Cassidy; Thos. H. Cassidy; George 
R. Castles; Margaret L. Caven; Claude 
Cavett; P. Chadney; H. Chahley; Gertrude 
Chalifoux; Alma Challand; D. Chalmers; 
Helen Ohalmers; J. McNish Chalmers; Anna 
Chamberlain; Eve Chambers; Mary Cham- 
bers; Nicholas J. Chamchuck; Jeannette 
Champagne; Suzanne Champagne; Evelyn 
Chapman; Mary Chapman; Robert S. Chap- 
man; Ruth I. Chapman; Nellie Charabin; 
Dorothy Charlton; Margaret Charlton: 
Eugene Charuk; Michael Oharuk; Myrtle 
Charuk; John C. Charyk; Jennie Chase; 
Mildred Chase; G. Chauvet; J. E. Cheal; 
Emily Checknita; Elizabeth Cheer; Audrey 
Chegwin; N. N. Chenewski. 

John Chepeha; Nickolas Chepil; 
Cherniwchan; John Cherniwchan; Mary 
Cherniwchan; Natalie Cherniwchan; Oliver 
Chernyk; Violet Cherrington; R. Cherry; 
Hattie Chester; E. L. Chestnut; Grace 
Chechak; L. M. Chidlow; Catherine Chili- 
beck; Dorothy Chisholm; Margaret Chis- 
holm; Arrigo P. Chiste: . B. Chiswell; 
Peter Chitrenky; H. F. Chittick; Rae Chit- 
tick ; Chmilar; Nick Chodan; Stella 
Chodan; Steve Chodan; M. Chomiak; Harry 
P. Chomik; George Chorney; Mary Chorney; 
Roberta L. Chorney; Nancy Chorniwchan: 
Meron Chorny; Steve Chorny; Kay Chowok: 
Olga Chranowski: George Chrapka; Dan S. 
Chrapko; B. M. Christensen; Colleen Christ- 


Irene 


ensen; Harold Christensen; A. E. Christie: 
G. Christie; Hanna Christofferson; Harold 
Christy; A. W. Chrysler; V. M. Chrystal; 


Ella M. Church; J. W. Churchill. 

Kenneth M. Churchill; Lois oe hill ; 
S. H. Churchill; Winnifred Churchill; E. C. 
Chute; Walter Chykerda; Frances Ciciarelli; 
Helen Ciz; James Clancy; Fred Olandfield: 
Joan P. Clandillon ; E. Clapperton; Audrey 
J. Clappison; Leonard Clare; Winnifred 
Clare; Beryl Clark; Catherine Clark; Charles 
Clark; David L. Clark; Earl A. Clark ; Ellen 
S. Clark; Fred Olark; Giles Clark; M. A. 
Clark; Marjorie Clark; Martha Clark; R. V. 
Clark; Sadie Olark; Signe Clark; A. Clarke; 
Alberta Clarke: Annie M. Clarke; Clare E. 
Clarke; D. H. Clarke; Donalda Clarke; E. M. 
Clarke; Enid Clarke; Evelyn L. Clarke; H. 
G. Clarke; Iola Clarke; Isabella Clarke: 
Jane Clarke; L. L. Clarke; M. D. Clarke; 
Marion Clarke; Mattie Olarke; Shirley 
Clarke; T. J. Clarke; Stella Clay; Z. E. 
Clegg: J. V. Clemens; C. W. Clement; E. V. 
Cler; R. G. Cleveland. 


Mabel Cleven; M. Cliff: Hazel Cline; 
Beatrice Clink; Jack Clipperton; E. M. 
Clipsham; Vera Clooney; Victoria Close: 


G. H. Clossey; Kathryn E. Clow; Leslie P. 
Cluff; Dorothy Coad; John Coad; Margaret 
Coates; Ethel Cobb; Ena Cobbett; M. J. 
Cochlan: Dorothy Cochran; Robert Cochran; 
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Mary I. Code; Herbert J. Cody; F. W. 
Coffey; E. R. Coffin; Kathleen E. Coffin; 

G. Coglon; Leslie Colbo; Ellen Cole; 
Nellie Cole; Sarah A. Cole; E. Muriel Cole- 
man; Vernon A. Coleman; M. . Coles; 
Roberta B. Collier; R. C. Collier; Doris E. 
Collin; Elaine Collin; J. A. Collins; Lois J. 
Collins; M. J. Collins; Percy Collins; Vir- 
ginia Collins; G. S. Collinson; D. A. Colpitts; 
R. K. Colter; L. M. Oolwell; Helen Comb; 
John B. Comfort; Ella Comley; Mary G. 
Conaty; F. J. Condon; Ruth Conley; Gert- 
rude Conn; Marian Connelly. 

Mary T. Connelly; Mary M. Connelly; 
Kathleen Connor; Connor; Charles 
Connors; George Conquest; Anthony Con- 
vey; Doris Conway; Hazel E. Coogan; B. L. 
Cook; E. E. Cook; Grace Cook; Janet Cook; 

»an M, Cook; Marion D. Cook; Reg. E. 
Cook; E. R. Cooke; lda M. Cooke; Wiliiam 
Cooke; W. D. Coombs; David Cooney; 
Athol Cooper; D. Cooper; Leda Cooper; W. 
H. Cooper; Walter Cooper; J. B. Copeland; 
L. I. Copeland; W. R. Corbett; Helen D. 
Corcoran; Lorna Corcoran; Fay Corless; 
A. S. Corneliuson; Gertrude Cornell; Don- 
ald J. Corse; Winifred Cosens; Eva Cote; 
A. Cotsman; L. Cottrell; Jeanne Couillard; 
W. H. Coull; Fred Coulsey; Georgina E. 
Coulson; Lillian Coulson; R. J. B. Coultis; 
Therese Cournoyer; Geraldine Court; How- 
ard Court; J. Redelle Court; Marion Court; 
James Courtney; Gwendoline Cousins; W. J 
Cousins. 

Gioria P. Coutts; Doris Cowan; Freida 
Coward; W. Coward; Robert S. Cowden; Al- 
berta Cox; Edward O. Cox; Isabel F. Cox; 
Mary V. Cox; Philip J. Cox; Alice Crabtree; 
James M. Craig; Mary F. Craig; P. Craig; 
Sheila Craig; B. Craine; A. B. Cramton; 
Doris Cranston; Catherine Crawford; Dor- 
othy Orawford; Essie Crawford; Francis 
Crawford; Georgina Crawford; G. K. Craw- 
ford; G. M. Crawford; Jessie K. Crawford; 
M. Ruth Crawford; Mary Crawford; Mildred 
P. Crawford; Sarah Crawford; May Creel- 
man; John A. Crellin; Lois Cresswell; E. 
Crispin; Terence Crofton; R. G. Cromarty; C. 
A. Cromie; G. Cromie; Wm. G. Cromwell: Or- 
ma Crone; June Crook; Hazel Crooks; Mary 
A. Cross; H. E. Crossman; Victoria Croswell; 
Helen Crough; Nora Crough; S. Crowdis; 
Samuel Crowther; E. May Cruikshank. 

Robert Cruickshank; Ida Cruikshank; 
George Cuciurean; Kenneth OCudmore; 
Iva Culham; E. Culley; Arthur Cum- 
berland; Elma Cumberland; Mary M. 
Cummings; C. A. Cummins; Harry Cummins: 
Nellie Cummins; Grace Cuncannon; B. Cun- 
ningham; Ella Cunningham; Jean Cunning- 
ham; Margaret M. Cunningham; R. H. Cun- 
ningham; T. H. Curran; Margaret Currey; 
A. S. Currie; Florence C. Currie; Louise 
Ourrier; Christina Curtis; N. H. Cuthbert- 
son; Betty Cutler; Winnifred Cutler; John 
{. Cuyler; M. M. Cyr. 

Melonia Caron; F. ‘Carlson; Isobel Chris- 
tianson; Martha Clancy; N. Clel and; Loret- 
ta Creighton; J. Crowle. 
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David Dack; Julia Daeley; Anna M. 
Dafoe; Marguerite Dagenais; Kenneth Dahl: 
Marie Dahl; Susanne Dahl; Jane Dahlstedt; 
Chester Dahms; Gerald Dahms; Dorothy 
Daigneault; Helen Daily; Eric Dain; Hugh 
Dakin; Nina Dale; Annie B. Daley; Dorcas 
Dalgleish: Dorothy Dalgleish; Gilberte Dal- 
laire; Lillie Dallaire; Marion Dallaire; 
Therese Dallaire; Vivienne Dallyn; Evelyn 
Daly; J. M. Damsgard; David C. Dandell: 


Michael] D’Andrea; Kenneth Dane; Fred 
Danelesko; Wilma C. Daniel; H. P. Daniels; 
L. A. Daniels; Annie B. Dann; Frank Dann; 


G. Dann; Pearl I. Danychuk; William Dany- 
liuk; Eunice Danyluk; Ines D’Appolonia: 
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Audrey J. Dargavel; Gabrielle Darimont; 
Alice Darkes; Worthy Darling; R. W. Dar- 
rah; Kate Dary; Dora M. Dash; Marion 
Davenport; John R. David; Martha David; 
Annie L. Davidson; Agnes Davidson; Alison 
Davidson. 

Effie E. Davidson; Inez Davidson; John A. 
Davidson; L. Davison; Margaret K. 
Davidson; Marjorie Davidson (Clive) ; Mar- 
jorie Davidson (Edmonton) ; Ory Davidson; 
Sam Davidson; W. C. Davidson; Gwen 
Davie; Betty Davies; D. J. Davies; G. L. 
Davies; I. M. Davies; J, Alvin Davies; Jas. 
B. Davies; R. W. Davies; Thomas Davies; 
Barbara Davis; Doris Davis; Kathleen Davis; 
Lydia Davis; Marie Davis; Mary Davis; Geo. 
H. Dawe; Wellington B, Dawe; Annie Daw- 
son; Fern Dawson; Hilda Dawson; Nickolas 
Dawson; William Dawson; A. K. Day; C. 
Day; Evelyn Day; K. Day: Arthur K. Dean; 
Isobel Dean; Mabel J. Dean; Stanley Deane; 


. A. Deans; Margaret Dearlove; Erb 
DeBow; Marion DeBow; Edith Deby; 
Kathleen Dechene; Flora Dechenne; Zane 
Dedeluk. 


W. A. Deeprose; Flora Deering; Lester 
Degelow; Violet DeGraff; M. C. ‘ines ; 
Christy DeLano Alex Deleff; Alice Dell; 
Jonathan D. Dell; Doris Demanchuk; James 
Demanchuk; F. E. Dembicki; J. Demchuk; 
Mildred Demchuk; O. N. Demco; Marie- 
Anne Demers; Anna Deminuk; Halia Dem- 
kiw; Ione Denison; Thelma Denninger; 
Gordon A. Dennis; Harry Densmore; Aileen 
Dent; Ivor G. Dent; Valley DePaoli; Eugene 
Deputat; T. Derosiers; Annie Derrick; Faye 
Dersch; Maxine DeRuiter; Jeanne Desfosses; 
Geo, Desson; M. F. Detert; ©. Detro; O. N. 
Deutsch; J. M. Deverell; Mary Devernychuk; 
Dorothy V. Devost; Vera. DeWald; Florence 
Dewar; Harry Dewar; Jack Dewar; Lawson 
F. Dewar; Phyllis Deyell; Lillian Diamond; 
A. M. Dibble; Alma Dibble; C. Dibble; 
Helen Dibblee; Carl C. Dick; Elaine Dick; 
R. T. Dick; Thomas Dick. 

Victor Dick; Barbara Dickinson; Gladys 
Dickinson; Jessie M. Dickinson; A. M. Dick- 
Gertrude Dickson; 


son; W. Dickson; 
H. F. Dickson; J. M. Dickson; Jean Dick- 
son; Margaret Dickson; Mary S. Dickson; 


Mary A. Didow: L. Didriksen; Mary Diduck; 
V. Diederichs; Evelyn Dieter; Chas V. Dig- 
gory; Effie Diggory; Diana Dignam; 
Ann Dillenbeck; S. I. Dineen; W. Josephine 
Dinkel; Annie Dixon; Cecelia Dixon; Helen 
Dixon; Marjorie Dixon; Peter Dmytrash; 
Marion Doan; Pauline Dobko; H. E. Dob- 
son; Margot Dobson; R. M. Dobson; Jack 
Dobush; E. J. Dodd; Kay Doeling; B. E. 
Doetzel; Marie Dogterom; Hugh A. Doherty; 
Shirley E. Doige; George Doktor; Ruth 
Dolan; R. Dolemo; Marie Dolhagaray; Anne 
Dolphin: Mike Dolsky; Betty Domoney; A. 
F. Donahue; Alice B. Donahue; Ethel Don- 
aldson; J. H. Doney. 

Orval J. Doney; F. E. Donnelly; Ethel E. 
Donovan; Helena H,. Donovan; James Dono- 
van; Mary Doran; Olga Dorish; John Dor- 
nan; Pearl Doschiwnek; O. J. Dostaler: 
A. L. Doucette; Elizabeth Dougan; Kenneth 
B. Dougan; H. B. Doughty; B. E. Douglas; 
C. C. Douglas; Clydie Douglas; Fred 
Douglas; Lorene Douglas; Margaret Doug- 
las; Robert W. Douglas; Ella J. Doull; Bert 
W. Dow; Zelpha Dow; Doris M. Dowie; E. 
W. Dowling; C. C. Downe; Melvin Downey; 
R. A. Downey; Barbara Downs; Dora Doyle: 
M. Corinne Doyle; Wm. A. Doyle; M. F. 
Drager; Orphie J. Drake; Wm. R. Drake: 
Rudolph Dressler; A. E. Drews; M. J. H. 
Drinnan; Aileen Driscoll; Clifford Driver; 
Olga Dron; W. E. Drydale; A. Drysdale; 
Grace Drysdale; M. E. Alice Dube; T. Dub- 
lanko; Marvella Duce; John Duchak; Lucille 
Duchak; D. Ducharme; Gordon Duckworth; 
Agnes Dueck. 

E. W. Duff; Gertrude Duffield; Mabel I. 
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Duke; Ninalou Duke; Mary I. Dulmage; 
Blanche Dumas; Fred Dumont; A. D. Dun- 
bar; Geneva Dundas; Joyce H. Dundas; Ian 
G. Dunlap; Grace Dunlop; H. M. Dunlop; 
Hugh J. Dunlop; Margaret E. Dunlop; 
Katherine Dunn; Phyllis J. Dunn; Robert 

Dunn; J. Dunnigan; Mary Dunnigan; 
Gwendolyne M. Dunsmore; P. V. Dupont; 
Helen Dupuis; Theresa Dupuis; Hectorine 
Durand; J. Durand; Margaret Durand; 
Marie Durand; Eleanor Durnin; Philias 
Durocher; Nick Dushenski; Wm. A. Dushen- 
ski; Annie Dusza; Paul Duteau; Helene M. 
Dutil; Anne Dwernychuk; George Dwerny- 
chuk; Olive Dwyer; Mary C. Dye; I. Dylke; 
C. M. Dynes; G. B. Dynes; Margaret 
Dzenick; Sophia Dziatkewich; Lena Dzwin- 
ka. 

Jean Dawe; Mabel Dow. 


— 


Margaret Eaglesham; H, J. Earle; Nora 
Earnshaw; Joyce E, Easton; Marion Eby; 
Robert J. Eby; Annie Echlin; Cecile Ecken- 
felder; Ellen Eckmier; Wesley Eddy; Jean 
Ede; William J. Ede; G. E. Edgar; Muriel 
Edland; Grace Elder; Clara Edlund; D. 
Edmondson; Nora Edney; Catherine Ed- 
wardh; Dora Edwards; F. Edwards; Frank 
J. Edwards; Grace Edwards; L. G. Ed- 
wards; Una Edwards; Barbara Eggen; 
Berit Eggen; Margaret Eggleston; Florence 
Ehly; Alberta Ehret; Fred Eichenlaub; Doris 
Eide; Lilian Eidem; Amile L. Eis; Margaret 
Eisel; Cassie Elaschuk; George Elaschuk; 
M. E. Elderkin; Mary Eleniak; Edgar V. 
Elford; Esther Elford; Anita Elgert; Irene 
Eliuk; . J. Eliuk; Rose Eliuk; Ernest 
Elkins; Regnar Ellehill; W. Ellerington; 
Edith Ellingson; J. L. Ellingson; M. Elling- 
son; Arthur H. Elliott. 

Cc. J. Elliott; C. W. J. Elliott; Floringe 
Elliott; Helen Elliott; Jean R. Elliott; L. N. 
Elliott; R. J. Elliott; W. S. Elliott; David 
T. Ellis; Marian Ellis; A. N. Ellison; Mary 


Elniski; E. S. Elson; D. W. Elves; David 
Embree; Jennie Emery; Bernice Empey; 
Mae Empey; E. Engel; J. S. Engel; Joy 


Enger; Illa England; Hilda English; Joseph 
English; Elsie Engman; Dorothy Engquist; 
Esther Engstrom; Eileen Ennis; Iva Ennis; 
Fred Enns; Margaret Enns; Susie Enns; J 
Wm. Eno; Erica M. Epp; Louise K. Epp; 
Emma Ergezinger; Alice Ericksen; Alice D. 
Erickson; Edith K. Erickson; E. M. Erick- 
son; Ella Erickson; Erma J. Erickson; 
Georgina Erickson; Grant Erickson; Helen 
Erickson; Helen G. Erickson; Helen I. Erick- 
son; Inez Erickson; L. R. Erickson; May- 
belle Erickson; Mildred Erickson; Norma 
Erickson; A. W. E. Eriksson. 

Louise Eriksson; Oscar Eritsland; E. L. 
Eroshinsky; Lily Ertmoed; Bernice Esh- 
peter; Doris L. Eshpeter; William Esopenko; 
Marguerite Esplen; Anna C. Essen. 

Arthur Evans; Gail Evans; E. 
Evans; Keith L. Evans; Pearl Evans; Phyllis 
Evans; Rose Evans; S. A. Evans; V. G. 
Evans; W. H. Evans; Winnifred Evans (Bow 
Island); Winnifred Evans (Edmonton) ; 
Charles J. Everest; Mary A. Evernden; 
Ralph H. Everenden; Wm. Ewachniuk; 
George Ewanchuk; Harry Ewasiuk; I. 6 
Eyres; Mary M. Eyres; W. R. Eyres. 

Irma Eby. 


— 
John Fabian; Oscar Fadum; Yngvar 
Fadum; W. L. Fagan; Donald Fair; Gért- 


rude Falkenberg; Viola Falla; Sylvia Faoro; 
Florence Farbridge; J. S. Farewell; Geral- 
dine Farmer; Virginia Farmer; Margaret 
Farnalls; B. O. Farnham; J. L. Farr: M. H. 
Farrell; W. Earle Farris; M. Joyce Farrow; 
Carl Farvolden; Ann Fasenko; E. G. Fast; 








Jennie Fawcett; Vera Fawcett; Margaret 
Fawkes; Mike S. Fedorak; Katherine Fedor- 
ation; Alex J. Fedoruk; Andrew Fedoruk; 
Michael J. Fedoruk; Tillie Fedoruk; Maria 
Fegan; A. Fell; G. W. Fellowes; Pauline 
Feniak; Bernice Fenske; Melvin Fenske; 
Milton Fenske; Elizabeth Fenton; Floris 
Fenton; Mary J. Ferbey; Charles R. Fer- 
guson; Huelda Ferguson; I. B. Ferguson; 
Isabel Ferguson; Joyce Ferguson; Lila Fer- 
guson; M. Ferguson; M. P. H. Ferguson; 


V. M. Ferguson; William Ferguson. 

Zella Ferguson; Marvyn Fertig; Rose 
Fewchuk; Ellen Field; Alice Fields; Bert- 
hold Figur; Ethel Fildes; Wm. Filewych; 


George Filipchuk; W. N. Filipchuk; Barbara 
Filipek ; Elizabeth Filipkowski; W. E. Find- 
lay; P. M. Finestone; Valda Finigan; Joseph 
Fink; John H. Finlay; Ella Finlayson; Lil- 
lian Finley; V. M. M. Finn; Muriel Finseth; 
Archibald Fisher; Berta Fisher; Dolores E. 
Fisher; Edith Fisher; Frederick H. Fisher; 
J. B. Fisher; Jean Fisher; Joe Fisher; Kay 
Fisher; Marg. J. Fisher; Marjorie Fisher; 
Olive Fisher; E. A. Fisk; R. R. Fisk; Luetta 
Fithen; A. Fitzgerald; Fifi Fitzgerald; Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald; Mary Fitzgerald; Irene F. 
Fitzpatrick; James Fitzpatrick; Robert Fitz- 
patrick ; Wilfred J. Fitzpatrick; Dora Fitzsim- 
mons; Gunhild Fjalstad; Yvonne Fjeseth; 
Chris Flanagan; Dorothy Flannery; Carlotta 
E. Fleming; L. M. Fleming; Grace Fleshman ; 
Jean Fleshman; C. M. Fiett; Lillian Flett; 
Harriet Flint; Lola Flood; R. B. Florendine; 
Prokop Floria; Christine M. Flynn. 
Dorothy Flynn; Leone L. Flynn; J. H. 


Folkard; Lois P. Foote; Bill Footz; E. F. 
Forbes; Hazel Forbes; Margaret Forbes 
(Waskatenau); Margaret Forbes (Clyde) ; 


Olive T. Forbes; Alma Ford; Irene Ford; 
Noreen Ford; Queenie E. Ford; E. R. Forest; 
Violet Forester; Henri ©. Forgues; Effie M. 
Forrest; Alice Fors; Wilfred Fors; Gene- 
vieve Forseille: Duane Forsyth; Jessie A. 
Forsyth; John R. Forsyth; Nadene Forsyth; 
Hilaire Fortier; Bernard Fossen; Hilda E 
Fossum; Lena Fossum; Frances M. Foster; 

. W. Foster; Hortence Foster; John T. 
Foster; Margaret Foster; Marion Foster; T. 
H. Fountain; Anna I. Fowler; Beatrice 
Fowler; J. Fowler; W. T. Mel Fowler; Marie 
Fox; Marion Foy; E. Francis; Edward G. 
Francis; I. O. Francis; Lorna G. Francis; 
Mary Francis; A. E. Fraser; Ada J. Fraser; 
Bridie Fraser; Caroline Fraser. 

Esther Fraser; Eva Fraser; K. W. Fraser; 
Kathleen Fraser; M. Fraser; Margaret Fra- 
ser; Marion Fraser: oO. M. ser; R. 
Fraser; Ruby Fraser; S. E. Fraser; Wellesley 
Fraser: Kathleen Frayne: Eleanor Freberg; 
Therese Frechette; A. A. Fredell; Edward 
M. Frederick; Ruby Fredrickson : Garner 
Freebury; Ruth E. Freebury; Bernadine 
Freeman; F. P. Freeman; H. B. Freeman; 
Olive Freeman: Edward Freimanis; G. 
French; K. Wayne French; Norma French: 
Leonard Fretts; Leila B. Fretwell; Simonne 
Frey; W. E. Frey: W. C. Frickelton ; F. 
Rudolvh Friesen; V. E. Friesen; 
L. G. Frith; Hilda Frizzell; Lyla Frizzell; 
M. Angela Frizzell; Adele Froh; Samuel A. 
Frohlich; Allin W. Frost: Elizabeth Frost; 
F. H. Frost; Mary Fry: Mary Fuchs; Kath- 
leen Fulcher; J. R. Fuller; Elva Fullmer: 
E. M. Fulton; Marion Fundytus; H. E. 
Fyckes. 

Grace France. 


a 


Bernard Gabert; E. H. Gabert;: E. W. 
Gabert; Peter E. Gabinet; Mary E. Gadd; 
Dorothy Gadowsky; Mary Gadowsky; Ber- 
nadette Gadzella; L. L. Gaetz; Mavis Gainer; 
Jean Galbraith; Eleanor Gale; Patrick Gale: 
Helen Galenza; Annie Galloway; Cecil 
Galoway: Robert Galvin; Adrienne Gamache: 
Annette Gamache; Andrew Gamble; E. Mabel 
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Gamble; Mabel Gano; Albert Ganser; Joan 
Gardener; J. S. Gardiner; Olive Gardner; 
Mable Gareau; Earl Garlough; N. M. Garner; 
Leonard J. D. Garrett; Muriel "Garries; 
Daphne Garrison; Lloyd Garrison; D. E. 
Garrod; Carolyn Gartley; M. E. Gartley; 
Lillian Garvey; Marie R. Gastle; Joyce 
Gates; Douglas Gaudette; Anne Gaukler; 
Ellen N. Gauley; Michael G. Gault; E. Hope 
Gaunce; Constance Gausman. 

M. F. Gautschi; John Gavinchuk; Kate 
Gavinchuk; M. N. Gavinchuk; Olga Gawre- 
letz; Howard Gay; Morris Gayfer; Leslie 
Geake; Inez Gearhart; Mabel Geary; Chrissie 
Gee; Kenneth S. Gee; Nora B, Gee; Olga 
Gegolick; William Gegolick; Anne _ Geib; 
Otto J. Geib; E. L. Geiger; O. S. Geiger; 
Rena Genge; Verna Genge; James L. George; 
Patricia D. George; Robert George; Hilda 
German; Janet Germundson; Victoria Ger- 
ring; Harrold Gerry; Lena Getz; Allan Gibb; 
Ethel Gibb; Gerald J. Gibb; Inez Gibb; Price 
Gibb; William Gibb; Wilda Gibbon; Muriel 
Gibbs; E. Jean Gibson; Elizabeth Gibson; 
Gordon Gibson; Marjorie J. Gibson; W. O. 
Gidman; Edna Giebelhaus; Edith Gilbert; 
G. W. Gilbert; Harold Gilbert; Donald Gil- 
christ; J. Gilchrist; M. Gilday; M. C. Giles; 
Mary Aileen Gillen; C. a Gillespie; E. M. 
Gillespie; Mary Gillies; E. Gillies; Anna 

. Gillis; Ella J. Gillis; Milde Gillis: Ruby 
E. Gillis; Marian Gimby; Leo Girard. 

E. S. Gish; Edna Gish; H. Gish; Irene 
Gish; W. K. Gish ; I. Gislason; Dilys Gittins: 
Martha Gitzel; Dagmar Glambeck; E. L. 
Glasford ; Aletha Glasgow; Bertha Glass: 
K. Gleeson; Margaret Gleeson; Kenneth Glen; 
M. Glendenning; Hazel C. Glidden; Frances 
Glover; Irene Godberson; Germaine Godbout : 
A. E. Goddard; A. T. Godwin; L. R. Godwin; 
Edna Goettsch; Henry Golan; Sarah Golby: 
Marion Goldstrom; Jean Golley; Jean Gol- 
onka; Olive Gomuwka; Eleanor K. ag 
Viola Good; Mary S. Goodbrand; J. 
Goode; James M. Goode; N. A. eadetes: 
Barbara Goodicke; Winnifred Goodrich; 
Eleanor Goodwin; Luther Goodwin; Frank 
Gorcak; Alex Gordey; Esther A. Gordey; 
John I. Gordey; Lillian Gordey; Rita M. 
Gordey;: Sophie Gordey; Nick Gordichuk: 
Alice E. Gordon. 

Audrey Gordon; Elsie M. Gordon; Lois 
Gordon; Margaret Gordon; Sarah M. Gor- 
don; Wm. J. Gordon; Natalia Goresky; J. 
Gorgichuk; Glenwood Gorius; Sadie E. Gor- 
man; Andy W. Goroniuk; John Goruk; Bodil 
Gottlieb; Rita Goughnour; I. Gouldie; Laura 
Gouldie; Chas. O. Goulet; C. E. Gourlay: 
Noreen Gourlay; L. W. Gover; Philomene 
B. Gowah; F. E. Graham; Lenore M. Graham: 
M. Graham; Olga Graham; Phyllis J. 
Grainger; Ethel D. Gramms; Marshall Gran- 
dish; Floy Granger; Elsie A. Grant; Gerald 
S. Grant; J. W. Grant; Mabel Grant; Mar- 
jorie Grant; N. M. Grant; Sylvia Grant; U. P. 


Grant; W. Grasiuk; Muriel M. Gretz; Shirley 
Grauer; L. W. Graves; Horace Gray: Jean 
A. Gray; Margaret Gray; Mary E. Gray; 


Rose Gray; Ruby Gray; Ruth L. Gray; Verna 
Gray; Victoria Greckol; D, M. Greeley; Anne 
Green; David P. Green; Donald Green; E. 
E. Green. 

Lois Green; Martha Green; S. A. Green: 
Elsie Greenan: L. G. Greene: Rosanna 
Greene; F. Greenhalgh ; Mary Greenhough: 
Olga Greenhough:; Clarence Greenlees; Ruby 
Greenwood; Mary Greff; Marion Greibrok; 
F. E. Greig; Helen Grekul; Mary Grekul: 
William E. Grekul; Helen Gresl: K. M. 
Grierson; James D. Greive; Mildred Griffey; 
Janet Griffin; Yvonne Griffin; Gladys E. 
Griffin-Beale; M. Griffith; Anna Griffiths: 
Norman Griffiths; Perey Griffiths; Beatrice 
Grinnell; Helen Grisack; Edna Grove; B. 
Grover; Norma Grover; Lorraine Grundberg: 
Emery Gruninger; Michael Gudzowaty; Leslie 
Robb Gue; Corina Y. Guenthner; Irene Gui- 
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bault; M. E. Guild; Dorothy Gullion; R. A. 
Gulliver; Jessie Gummeson; Donald H. Gunn: 
Sheila Gunn; Lillian Gurba; Metro Gushaty; 
Helen Gushta; Thomas Guthrie; M. W. 
Gutowski; P. L. Gutteridge. 

Mary Gaukler; R. Grady; Michael A. 
Griffin, 


==Gifian 


Sophie Haan; Olga Habiak; W. J. Hackett; 
Isabelle Hackwell; Shirley Hackwell; Vada 
M. Haddigan; Madge Hadlington; Dora G. 
Gaeberle; Stanley Hagan; James Hagedorne; 
Johanna M. Hagel; Donald J. Hagen; Flor- 
ence M. Hagen; Orah C. Hagen; Ben Hager; 
Autumn Haggerty. 

Marion Haggerty; Floy M. Haggith; Freda 
Haglund; Aurelia’ Hahn; Pauline Hahn; 
Harvey Haiduk; Jean I. Haight; Dorothy 
Hainer; Margaret Haire; Nora Halat; Alice 
Halbert; Ben G. Halbert; Alberta Haldane; 
Eric G. Hale; Scott Hale; Edward Halina; 
Pauline Halina; Alice E. Hall; Doris Hall; 
Dorothy Hall; Eleanor Hall; Elsie Hall; G. 
W. Hall; Gordon C. Hall; H. J. Hall; Mary 
Hall; P. M. Hall; R. A. Hall; Loneta M. 
Halliday; Edna Halstead; I. Halstead. 

Frank Haluschak; Joseph S. Haluschak; 
Marie Haluschak; Bernice Halvorson; Hazel 
Halvorson; Louise Halwa; Ethel Halyung; 
Alice Hamer; George Hamilton; Gladys 
Hamilton; H. Hamilton; Ida Hamilton; M. 
J. Hamilton; Marie Hamilton; Elizabeth 
Hammer; Esther Hammer; U. T. Hammer; 
Esther Hammermaster; John Hammond; 
Phebe Hammond; Cyril Hampson; Mildred 
S. Hancock. 

Sadie M. Hancock; Grace E. Handby; Ger- 
trude Handke; Doreen Handsaeme; frances 
Haney; Ruth E. Haney; Daisy Hankins; 
Mary M. Hanley; R. R. Hanna; Shirley 
Hanna; Saphonia Hannas; John Hannochko; 
Ann Hansen; Muriel Hansen; William E. 
Hansen; Lucille Hansman; Gordon Hanson; 
Mary Hanson; S. M. Hanson; Signe Z. Han- 
son; Thomas Hanson; W. Hanson; Peter 
Hapchyn; A. J. Harcourt; Jessie Hardacre; 
Jacob Harder; Richard Harder; Hugh 
Harding; Joyce Harding; Madge Harding; 
Earl Hardy; Glenella Hardy; Emma Hare; 
Clara Hargreaves; L. L. Harker; Lafern 
Harker; Nellie Harker; G. G. Harman; Mar- 
jorie Harman; George W. Harper; Gladys 
Harper; Herbert O. Harper; Joyce Harper; 
.. W. Harper; W. Harper; Ethel Harrington; 
Weldon H. Harriman; James Harrington; 
Bessie Harris; Elsie H. Harris; Frederick J. 
Harris; H. L. Harris; John R. Harris; M. E. 
Harris; Minnie F. Harris; Patricia Harris; 
Bert Harrison. 

Lorene M. Harrison; Robert W. Harrison; 
Margaret Harrold; Elizabeth C. Hart; 
Marion J. Hart; Opal Hart; Lillian E. Hart- 


ley; Elizabeth Hartwell; Clifford Harvey; 
R. L. Harvey; Susan Harvie; Katherine 
Hasiuk; Abbie Haslam; Louis Hassan; 


Ragnhild M. Hatchard; Nick G. Hauca; 
Martha Hauck; I. S Haug; Margaret Sesee: 
Helen F. Haugen; Ena Hawken; R. C. 
Hawkins; D. M. Hawley; Jennie Hawrelak; 
Michael ‘Hawreliak; John Hawrelko; Ethel 
Hawthorne; Cameron M. Hay; Emily L. 
Hay; Kathryn Haydak: Margaret J. Hayden; 
Alex Hayduk; Pearl Hayduk; J. E. Hayes; 
Lillian Hayes; Milton L. Hayes; R. Lilian 
Hayes; Thelma Hayes; William Hayhurst; 
Doris Haynes; Ellen Hayward; Wini‘red G. 
Hazelton ; Rebecca Heacock; Milton Heater; 
Harriet M. Heath; Dorothy Heather; Charles 
Hebert; Agnes J. Hedderick; J. Heffernan; 
Kathleen Heffernan; Lois B. Heegie; Helene 
Hegler; Norma Heichen; John Heiderbrecht. 
H. - Heidecker; Louise MHeidecker; 
Elizabeth Heistad ; Helen Helgason; Christine 
Hellekson; Eleanore Hellekson; Anne Hel- 
mer; P. Doral Hemm; James R. Hemphill; R. 
B. Hemphill; Marion I. Hemsing; Steve P. 
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Hencley; A. E. Henderson; Bethea Hender- 
son; Frances L. Henderson; Gladys Hender- 
son; Larry Henderson;.M. Henderson; Mary 

. Henderson; Olive P. Henderson; Roland 
F. Henderson; Magda Hendrickson; Petra 
Hendrickson; Wm. Hendrickson; Bessie 
Henkel; Helen Hennessey; Henry P. Hennig; 
Wilbert V. Henry; E. G. Hepburn; Elmer I. 
Hepburn; J. A. Herbach; Emily Herchek; 
Audrey Herd; Kenneth Herlick; Albert Her- 
man; Frances Herman; John Herman; Lilia 
Hertz; Lydia Hertz; BL Hetherington; 
William Hewins; Jean Hewitt; Lorna 
Hewitt; Norman G. Hewitt; Walter M. Hew- 
ko; B. A. Hey; Eugenia Heydey; A. J. Hey- 
wood; A. Hibbard; J. Orvin Hicken; Mary 
Hickey; R. E. Hickle; C. O. Hicks. 

M. J. Hicks; John E. Hiebert; Joseph 
Higgins; Caldon Hill; I. P. Hill; Jean Hill; 
Ruth Hill; June Hillman; Winnifred Hills; 
Laura Hilton; Blanche Himes; Elizabetb 
Hinckley; Marilyn Hinman; Irene Hinman; 
Beulah Hinton; G. W. Hintz; J. N. Hirsch; 
Geo. Hislop; Edna J. Hittinger; Lucille Hit- 
tinger; Doris Hittle; Elsie Hladik; Pear] 
G. Hladilo; J. A. Hnatiuk; Betty Hoar; L. E. 
Hoar; Velma Hockenhull; Ann_ Hodge; 
J. A. Hodge; Bertha Hodges; Edith B. 
Hodges; Mary Hodgkinson; E. D. Hodg- 
son; M. E. Hoey; Cora Hoff; Norma R. 
Hoffman; Annie M. Hogan; Helen M. Hogan: 
Hilda Hogan; Genevieve Hogg; Eric Hohn; 
Albert E. Hohol; John Hohol; Mary Hoke; 
Dorothy Holden; Gertrude Holden; W. N. 
Holden; James E. Holditch; George D. 
Holeton; Alice Holichenko; A. M. Holley; 
E. Hollick; M. Holliday; Olare_Hollings- 
worth; Beatrice Holman; Joseph Holman; J. 
N. Holman; Arthur Holmberg; Albert 
Holmes; Edythe Holmes; N. Holmgren; 
Rose Holmgren; Harry S. Holowaychuk. 

Mildred Holowaychuk; Laura Holsworth: 
Gertrude Holt; P. W. R. Holt; Frank J. 
Holubowich; Bernice Holzworth; Andrew 
Hominuke; June Hood; Fred Hook; M. S. 
Hooper; Ralph E. Hoover; W. J. Hoover; 
Margaret Hope; Ethel Hopkins; May Hop- 
kins; Margaret Hoppus; C. E. Hornady; 
Hugh Wm. Horne; Rella C. Horne; Walter 
Horne; Ruth Horner; James Horning; Olga 
Horon; Catherine Horricks; Cecilia Horton; 
> Horton; Stephen Horyn; F. N. Hoskin; M. 

Hoskin; A. J. Hosking; Geo. N. Hosking: 
aa M. "Hoskins; Ruth Hoskins; Connie 
Hoskyn; Mary Hotsenpiller ; Dorothy Hot- 
ton; ee Houdek; Edna Hough: N. A. 
Houghton; E. Houglund; .June Houlden; 
Martha I. Theeen Daisy Hoven; Helen 
Hoven; Eva O. Howard; Jean Howard; M. 
A. Howarth; Freda Howatt; Clara Howe: 
Inez Howell; A. L. Howson; Isobel B. Hoy- 
land ; Almira Hoyme. 

Kost Hrehirchuk; Stella Hrychiw ; Nicholas 
Hrynyk; Nick L. Hrynyk; S. W. Hubbard; 
May Huberdeau; Kathryn Hubic; John W. 
Huculak; Peter W. Huculak; Rosaline Hucu- 
lak; Gladys Huddle; Justina Hudec; Chris- 
tine Hudson; Elenore Hudson; Josephine 
Huedepohl; Ruth Huget; Ivor G. Hughes: 
Jack Hughes; Molly Hughes; Opal Hughes; 
Robert J. Hughes; Sheila Hughes; Walter 
Hughes; Wilma Hughes; E. W. Hughson: 
Thyra Hull; Wm. R. Hulme; Lily Humphrey; 
: eh 2 Humphrey; Alicia Humphries; James 
Humphries; John Humphries; Richard Hum- 
phries; Alene Hunt; Ella Hunt; Ivy Hunt; 
Lulu Hunt; Shirley Hunt; Eva M. Hunter; 
Gordon Hunter; J. R. Hunter; Robert Hup- 
fer; Alex Hupka; Winnifred E. Huppie; 
Margaret Hurl; William Hurlbut; Ruby 
Hurley; Dorothy Husband; Einar W. Huse; 
Beatrice Huser; Alex Hushlak; Edith L. 
Huston; Glenna Hutchings; Evelyn Hutchin- 
son; Helen Hutchison; Mary A. Hutniak; 
John E. Hutton; Alice Hutzal; E. E. Hyde: 
Ethel G. Hyde; Mary M. Hyduk; Mabel 
Hyssop. 








Helen D. Hanson; Cecilie Hebert; Robert 
E. Henley; Ann Hoffman. 


Evelyn Imeson; R. W. Immel; Harriette 
Inkster; E. L. Inman; D. R. Innes; Genevieve 
Irvine; Letitia Irvine; Wilda Irvine; 
Wilma P. Irvine; Audrey Irving; Hugh Ir- 
ving; Jean Irwin; Marion Irwin; Rhoda Ir- 
win; W. F. Irwin; Lucille Isaman; Sophie F. 
Ito; Margaret Ivins; Peter Iwasiuk. 


ie 


Myrtle Jack; Donnie Jackson; Elma Jack- 
son; Jean Jackson; Katherine L. Jackson; 
Margaret Jackson; Marlyne Jackson; Mary 
Jackson; Mina Jackson; Nola Jackson; 
Reginald B. Jackson; R. Elma Jackson; W. 
C. Jackson; Elaine J. Jacobs; Frank M. 
Jacobs; Lyman H. Jacobs; Thelma Jacobs; 
Gerda Jacobsen; I. V. Jacobsen; Margaret 
Jacobsen (High Prairie), Margaret Jacob- 
sen (Brooks); Joseph V. Jacobson; Velma 
Jacobson; Joyce Jacque; Pearl Jager; E. 
Jagoe; O. Jagoe; Edwin Jahraus; Helen 
Jahraus; Jeanne M. Jakey; Wm. Jallep; 
E. L. James; E. M. James; Gladys James; 
Harold C. James; Helen James; Helen B. 
James; J. James; J. W. James; Kenneth 
James; Mabel James; Mabel M. James; Ruth 
James; S._S. Jameson; A. E. Jamieson; 
Moses Jampolsky; William Janewski; Wilma 
Janosik; Emma Janot; Annie Jantz; Ben 
Janz; Helen Janzen; Alex D. Jardine; Doug- 
las H. Jardine; Vivienne Jardine; Edna 
Jardy; Vera Jarvis; A. J. Jasinski; J. 
Jefferies; H. J. Jeffers; E. R. Jeffery; 
Maurice R. Jegard; Wm. L. B. Jenken; C. 
A. Jenkins; I. I. Jenkins; Margaret Jenkins; 
E. M. Jennejohn; Betty Jennings; Grace 
Jennings; E. F. Jensen; Grant M. Jensen; 
Mary Jensen. 

Melvina Jensen; Norma Jensen; Otto Wm. 
Jensen; Ruby Jensen; Zenakia Jensen; 
Gordon P. Jepson; Esther Jespersen; Clar- 
ence Jevne; Eleanor Jevne; J. Jevne; 
Mabel Job; James S. Joevenazzo; Victoria 
Johansen; Anne Johnson; Beth Johnson; 
Clara Johnson; Clara Annie Johnson; C. W. 
Johnson; Esther Johnson; F. D. B. Johnson: 
G. E. Johnson; Gina Johnson; Grant O. 
Johnson; Helen Johnson; J. Johnson; J. W. 
Johnson; L. B. Johnson; L. Fay Johnson; 
M. Eleanor Johnson; Madeleine Johnson; 
Margaret Johnson; Marion Johnson; Muriel 
J. Johnson; Nina Johnson; Norma Johnson; 
Olive Johnson; Ora Johnson; Phyllis John- 
son; Ruby M. Johnson; Stanley Johnson; 
Theo F. Johnson. 

Therese Johnson; Wilfred Johnson; Wil- 
liam Johnson; Allan Johnston; Faye John- 
ston; Helen A. Johnston; Jean A. Johnston; 
Joseph R. Johnston; Laura Johnston; Myrtle 
Johnston; R. Johnston; T. M. Johnston; Vera 
Johnston; W. C. Johnston; Janet C. John- 
stone; Bernice Jones; Cyril Jones; Edith B. 
Jones; Eira T. Jones; Enid Jones; Gwen 
Jones; Lilace Jones; Marjorie Jones; Mary 
Jones; Osborne Jones; Patricia Jones: Sidney 
Jones; William Jones; Mabel Jordahl; Ber- 
nard R,. Jordan; Jean E. Jordan; Arthur 
Jorgenson; Audrey Jorgensen; Eleanor Jory; 
Berneice Josvanger; Joseph O. Joyce; Jillane 
Jozsa; Gloria Jubb; Lucy Jungwirth; George 
Juskow; June R. Justin. 


oat 
Gretta A. Kaasa; Alberta I. Kabeary; 
Jack Kachuk; Lena Kachur; Mary Kadlec; 
George Kafoury; Kathleen Kain: Sylvia 


Kaiser; Edith Kalancha; Walter Kalancha; 
Helen D. Kalawsky; L. R. Kalbfleisch; Mary 
Kaliciak; Steve Kalita; Ethel Kanik: Gert- 
rude Kapler; G, R. Karsh; Clarence Kartes; 
G. Helen Kary; Marie Kastor; Annie P. 
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Kather; Theresa Kathol; Mary Kaupp; Bar- 
bara Kaziuk; Dixon J. J. Keane; Arminto 
Kearl; Doris Keating; Daisy Keck; Mary 
Keehn; Goldie M. Keene; Marguerite Kehl; 
Mabel Kein; Frank Keinick; Margaret 
Keith; Vivian J. Keith; George N. Kelba; 
Lena Kelba; Dorothy Keller; Norine Kellet; 
Olive Kelley; Viola R. Kel’ner: A. M. Kelly; 
Aileen Kelly; C. D. Kelly; E. H. Kelly; Evan 
H. Kelly; Inez B. Kelly; Lawrence Kelly; 
Lillian S. Kelly; M. J. Kelly; Marion Kelly; 
Owen A. Kelly; Yvonne Kelly; A. M. Kemp; 
Eileen Kemp; Phyllis Kemp; Katherine 
Kempf; Patricia Kempf; J. W. Kendel; 
Alice A. Kennedy; D. Stuart Kennedy; 
Emily Kennedy; Hettie Kennedy; Isabelle 
Kennedy; N. J. Kennedy; Nan _ Kennedy; 
Frank Kenney; Margery Kenney; M. Kenny; 
Marie V. Kenny; Leo M. Kerchinsky; Sadie 
Kerr; Jessie Kesler; C. Alva Kettyls; Mar- 
garet Kibbe. 

Cecilia Kilar; D. V. Kilback; Clarence E. 
Killeen; Mary H. Kimmitt; Robert Kimmitt; 
Fred . Kindrachuk; Mary Kindrachuk; 
William Kindrachuk; Ann King; Ethel M. 
King; Fred B. King; Laura King; Melvin T. 
King; Della Kippan; Dorothy Kirby; O. J. 
Kirk; J. R. Kireonnell; Anne Kirkman; K. 
E. Kirkwood; William Kirsch; Dorothy 
Kirstein; Joseph Kischuk; Edna M, Kisel- 
ezuk; Mary Kiselycia; Olga Kiselycia; Anne 
Kish; Alice Kisinger; Bonita Kitchenmaster ; 
George Kitching; James Kiteley; N. H. Kit- 
son; Nick Kitt; Margaret Kiorlien; Isabella 


Kjos; Mildred Klashinsky; Helen Klassen; 
Frances Klein; Lois Klein; Mae M. Klein: 
Agnes Kleininger; Steve Z. Klem; Peter 


Klimesco; W. R. Klinck; Peter Klotz; Jean 
Klufas; Peter Klufas; Marjorie E. Knapp; E. 
Kneeshaw; Lorine M. Kneiss. 

Eileen Knight; Eric H. Knight; L. Knight; 
M. J. Knight; Pauline Knight; Wm. D. 
Knill; Edwin R. Knodel; Violet Knodel; 
Mary Knoll; Lillian Knowles; N. A. McNair 
Knowles; Martha Kochalyk; Anne Kochan; 
Alex Kochanowski; Olga Kocuipchyk; George 
Kokotilo; John J. Kokotailo; Dave Kolasa; 
Mary Kolsa; Peter C. Kolawski; Stephanie 
Kolba; Henry Kolsear; Josie Kolisniak; 
Sophie Kolomas; George Kolotyluk; Was- 
anne Kolotyluk; J. Komanchuk; Alex Kon- 
asewich; Michael Kondratiuk; Stanley Kon- 
dratiuk; Metro Kondruk; Elizabeth Konkin; 
Ethel Konschuh; Ruth Konshuh; Tony 
Korble; Steve Korchinsky; M. A. Korezyn- 
ski; Effie Koroluk; Mike Korpan; Grace 
Korth; Anna Kosakewich; Helen _ Kosior; 
Harry Kossowan; L. L. Kostash; Mike Kos- 
tek; Gepevieve Kostenuk; Lucy Kostiw; 
Peter W. Kostyshyn. 

Helen Kovach; Eileen Kowalchuk; N. M. 
Kowalchuk; L. Kowalko; Mickaline -Kowal- 
ski: Peter Kozdrowski; Emily Koziak; Mary 
J. Koziak; John Kozmak; Anna Krahulec; 
Mira E. Krajacic; Evelyn Krantz; Martha 
Krasowski; Doreen Krause; George Kravetz; 
Anne Kraychy; Naudia Kraychy; Nick 
Kraychy; William Kraychy; Elizabeth Krie- 
ger; Stanley Kretz; Norma Kreutz; Stanley 
Krezanoski; Roland Kroening; Fred Krok- 
ash; Lillian Kroker; Vera I. Kronberg; Earl 
Kropenske; Anne Kruczko; James Kruger; 
Lyonal W. Kruger; Edmund _ Krukowski; 
John Krulak; Walter Krysak; M. W. Kry- 
waniuk; Anne Kubic; Roxie Kubick; Walter 
Kubrak; Steve Kuchik; Mary Kudryk; Mel- 
vin Kuefler; Arthur E. Kuetback; Harry 
Kuharchuk; Martin Kuhl; Lydia Kuhnke; 
W. A. Kujath; J. Kulak; Peter Kulba; Doris 
Kuleba; Annie Kulyk. 

Doris Kulvk; Helen Kulyk; H. Einar Kum- 
lin; Ruth Kumpula; Sylvia Kundarewich; 
Jocelyn Kunert; Alvin E. Kunst; Anna 
Kunst; Audrey Kuntz; Doris Kuntz; Jeanne 
Kunyk; Paul Kunz; Yolodymyr Kupchenko; 
Eleanor Kupsch; Kyoko Kuremoto; Alec J. 
Kurylo: Fred Kurylo;: Olga Kurylo; Sophie 
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Kurylo; William Kutt; Arno Kutzner; J. A. 
Kuzmar; Nils Kvisle; D. S. A. Kyle; Jean 
Kyle; Muriel Kyle. 

Kaiser; Mae G. Kenny; Anne Killis- 
toff. 


jose 


Bessie Laaken; Bill Labatiuk; G. M. La- 
bonte; Effie Labousky; Jeannette LaBrie; 
Rosarie Lacerte; Margaret Lacey; Agnes 
uaFleur; E. C. LaFleur; Oliver Lafleur; 
Bertha LaFrance; R. LaGrandeur; Margaret 
Lahl; Jean Laidlaw; Dorothea Laing; J. C. 
Laing; Jean Lake; George S. Lakie; Walde- 
mar Lakusta; May Lamb; Catherine Lam- 
bert; Roland Lambert; William E. Lam- 
bert; Nellie M. Lambright; Eileen Lamden; 
Dorothy Lammi; Ida M. Lamothe; Aimee 
Lamoureux; Phillip Lamoureux; A. E. Lam- 
pitt; John C. Lampitt; Arthur Landeen; 
E. F. Landels; Isabel Landels; E. M. Lan- 
dry; Albert Lang; Robert Lang; Anne Lang- 
hodge; Irene Langley; Lea H. Langlois; 
Marguerite Langlois; F. H. Langrill; Martin 
Langston; Irene Lapp; Margaret Laqua; 
Clarence Larden; Annie Larkin; Floyd Lar- 
sen; Anna L. Larson; Bjarne Larson. 

Clarence A. Larson; Evelyn Larson; How- 
ard Larson: Janet Larson; Jean Larson; 
Ruth Larson; Thelma Larson; Anne Lasko- 
sky; Victor Laskosky; Ann Lastuka; A. E. 
Laube; Laila Laukas; J. L. Laurie; M. F. 
Laut; Yvonne A. Lauze; James Lavers; 
Mary Laverty; Anne Lavoie; Barbara J. 
Law; Josephine Law; Phyllis Law; Bertha 
Lawrence; Ellen Laws; Mabel Lawson; 
Margaret Lawson; Margaret Lawton; P. B. 
Lawton; Duncan Layton; Robert B. Layton; 
J. H. Lazelle; M. E. Lazerte; Ethel Lazoruk; 
Marjorie Lazzer; Beulah M. Leadbeater : 
Frank Leadlay; R. A. Leadlay; E. M. Leak; 
Frances Leake; Edith Leathem; Elizabeth 
Leavitt; Gretta Leavitt; Hugh Leavitt; J. 
Leavitt; Lee Leavitt; Lorna J. Leavitt; 
Stanley Leavitt; E. LeBlanc; R. LeBlanc; 
T. LeClair; Mary LeClaire; Beatrice Le- 
Compte. 

Evelyn Leduc; E. M. Lee; Enid Lee; Flor- 
ence E. Lee; Mabel Lee; Norma Lee; Vir- 
ginia Lee; Evelyne Lees; N. Christine Lees; 
Dan Lefebvre; S. D. Lefebvre; Elizabeth 
Lefsrud; Minnie L. Legate; Murray Legate; 
B. Leggat; F. J. Legge; A. Lehman; Edith 
A. Lehman; F. Wm. Lehmann; Edith Lehr; 
Irene G. Leigh; Hugh Leighton; Eunice F. 
Leishman; Kathryn Leishman; J. E. Leis- 
meister; Robert Leitch; Lucile LeMaire; 
Eunice Lemire; Maude A. Lemke; J. W. 
Lencucha; W. S. Lencucha; Eileen Lennon; 
Ada Lent; Alfred Lenz; Gertrude Leonard; 
Alex Leonty; Dorothy Lepard; Girard 
Lepine; C. E. E. Leppard; Minnie H. Lep- 
pard; Helen Lerke; Marie J. Leseach; Anne 
Leskiw; Harry J. Leskiw; Mary Leskiw; 
Russell Leskiw; Frank J. Leslie; Norma 
Leslie; Rosalie Leslie; Josephine Lesoway; 


Lila Letniak; Jeannette Letourneau; Eva 
Letroy; Bernadette Levasseur. 
Dorothy Levitsky; Lillie Levy; James 


Levy; A. G. Lewis; A. M. Lewis; George A. 


Lewis; George W. Lewis; John F. Lewis; 
Rebecca Lewis; Rhoda M. Lewis; Vera 
Lewko; Lily L’Hirondelle; Rose Lichak; 
John P. Liebe; Emma Lien; Phyllis Lien; 
Eileen M. Lienweber; A. J. E. Liesemer; 
R. F. Liesemer; Annie M,. Liggett; L. B. 
Lightfoot; Dorothy Lilge; Grace _Lilien- 


skold; R. Lilley: Jean Lind; Mary E. Lind; 
Stella E. Lind; E. B. Lindberg; L. Lindberg; 
Glen Lineham; Anne Lindgren; L. A. Lind- 
gren; Vauthrin Lindner: Maxine Lindow; 
Helen Lindroth; L. I. Lindsay; Mary Lip- 
nicka; Ludwig Lisevich; Carlyle Litchfield: 
W. E. Litchfield; Verda Litke; A. T. Litt; 
Olive M. Little; Roy V. Litt'e; Lillian Lit- 
win; Emily Litwiniuk; A. T. Livingstone; 
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P.arl A. Livingstone; M. Livingstone; Doris 
E. Lizotte. 

M. &. Lloyd; Nick Lobay; Steve Lobay; 
Agnes Loberg; W. B. Lochtie; Catherine 
Lodmell; Agnes Loewen; Arthur Loewen; r. 
Loewen; Heien Loewen; ‘Mary Loftus; Agnes 
Ss. Logan; Ruth Logan; E:fie Lomas; ~—_ 


Lomas; Bennie _L. Lomnes; Harry 
Lomnes; Alison H. Long; Arthur F. Long; 
F. I. Long; Grace Long; C. Loose; Victor 


Lopushinski; Hope Lopushinsky; G. S. Lord; 
Helen A. Lord; Mary Lorieau; Donald Lou- 
den; R. Louden; Edythe Loudfoot ; Harvey 
Louey; N. E. Lougheed ; Dorothy A. Lough- 
lin; Eva Louhela; Laura Louhela; Doreen 
Love; John A. Love; Gladys Lovegrove; 
Betty J. Lovell; Margrethe Lovrod; Ida 
Low; Edward Lowe; E. Lowe; Marjorie 
Lowe; Patricia Lowe; John N. Lowery; 
Dorothy J. Lowrie; Mary Lowry; Eleda 
Lowther; Julia Lucas; Nora M. Lucas; M. J. 
Lucavietski; Mabel Luco. 

Floyd Ludwick; Muriel Lugg; Louis J. 
Lukacs; Irene Lukas; Marion Lukawiecki; 
Andrew Lukenchuk; J. G. Lukenchuk; Emil 
Lukowesky; C. I. Luman; Lucy L. ‘Lund- 
blad; Rose Lunde; Kathleen Lundgren; 
Myrtle Lundy; G. H. Lunn; Nick Lupas- 
chuk; Rose E. Lupul; Norrine Lutes; Con 
Lutic; Floyd Lutie; Maemie E. Luton; B. 
Lutz; N. P. Luyckfasscel; Harriett Luyten: 
Annette Lychak; Estelle Lynch; Grace E. 
Lynch; Anton Lynkowski; Nick Lynkow- 


ski; James I. Lynn; L. K. Lynn; Roberta 
uynn; Walter Lynn; Rosemary Lyons; 
Hannah M. Lyseng; Phyllis Lyseng; K. 


Lyseyko; M. E. Lysgaard; Bertrand Lysiak; 
Anna E. Lysne; A. F. Lysne; W. H. Lysne; 
Doreen Lyxzen. 

W. J. Loiselle. 
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Hattie B. Mabee; C. A. L. Maberley; Lolo 
Mabey; D. Shirley Macauley; Mary L. 
Macauley; William Macenko; S. B. Machon; 
Peter Maciborsky; Nadia Maciuk; D. G. 


Mack; Ruth Mack; W. E. Mack; Ann 
Mackey; Elizabeth Mackie; S. Z. Maclin : 
Jessie Macomber; Mildred Madsen; Rose 


Madsen; Dagne Maertz; Stanley G. Maertz; 
Shirley Magee; M. L. Maginley; Vera Mag- 
nusson; Wade Magrum; Earle J. Magwood; 
Marie Mahdiuk; Myrtle Maher; E. P. Maier; 
Kathleen Maier; Louis J. Maiko; Cecile 
Mailloux; M. Main; Anne Mainland; Ed- 
mund W. Majeski; Mary Makaloski; Stafka 
Makofka; Elais K. Makowichuk; L. M. Mal- 
chow; Hazel Mallett; Ivan Mallett; Marjorie 
Mallett; S. G. Mallett; Mildred Malinger; 
Eileen Malloy; Swerre Malmo;- Annie B. 
Maloney; Vincent Maloney; Ethel M. K. 
Mann; Kathleen Mann; Gwendolyn Man- 
ning; Margaret Manning; T. Manser; D. M. 
Manuel; Mabel Mappin; William Marchak: 
M. Marchuk; William Marcolin; Alfred Mar- 
cotte; Carmen Marcotte; Edward Marcum; 
P. Margot; Don Marion; Nora Markle; John 
D. Marles. 

S. G. Marlow; L. Marquis; Joyce E. Mar- 


sellus; Eric Marsh; Mary Marsh; R. B. 
Marsh; Mrs. Anna Marshall; E. J. 
Marshall; Elsie Marshall; Ralph Marshall; 
Rosa Marshall; J. H. Marshall; A. 
Marshall; Paul Marshall; Sybil Marskell; 
Frances R. Martel; J. Martel; Victoria 
Martens; Constance Marthaller; Annie 
Martin; Clare Martin; Claude C. Martin; 
Colleen A. Martin; E. I. Martin; Evelyn 
M. Martin; J. R. Martin; Janet Martin; 
K. Martin; Laddie Martin; Mary L. 


Martin; Nancy Martin; Robert K. Martin: 
V. C. Martin; Vernal L. Martin; Willomeen 


Martin; Alice Martineau; Anna Martinek; 
Beatrice Martinell; A. D. Marzolf; Orlee 
Marzolf; Ewald Maschmeyer; Betty T. 
Mason; Doris Mason; Ottar Massing: 
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Aurora Mastaler; S. A. Mastalish; May C. 
Masters; Stephen Matei. 

J. W. Mather; Ethel G. Mathers; Lavina 
Matheson; W. J. Matheson; Grant Matkin; 
Lucille Matkin; L. Belle Matlock; Orran 
Matson; E. C. Matthews; Minnie Matthews; 
Gordon Matthias; Mildred Matthias; Mary 
Matthies; Michael Matwichuk; Russell Mat- 
wychuk; Freida Mauch; Vera Maurushot; 
Vivian Mawer; Anna Maxwell; Barbara A. 
Maxwell; J. W. Maxwell; Lois Maxwell; 
Maureen Maxwell; C. R. May; Claude A. 
May; E. J. May; J. F. Mayell; Mabel E. 
Mayne; Ruby Mayo; Marion Mayowski; 
Helen Mazeppa; Emily Mazurek; John Maz- 
urek; Michael D. Meade; G. R. Mealing; 
Olga Meardi; Kathleen Meda; Clara Medd; 
Leslie A. Medd; I. S. Meding; James Mee- 
han; M. J. A. Meek; E. J. Meen; Edna 
Megli; Elizabeth Mehrer; Mildred Meidin- 
ger; K. B. Meiklejohn; Margaret Meiklejohn 
(Edmonton); Margaret Meiklejohn (Pon- 
oka); W. W. Melashenko. 

Lloyd Meldrum; Fred Meleshko; Lois Mel- 
eshko; Irene Melin; A. D. Mellom; Clarence 
Mellom; Lawrence Mellum; Joe M. Melny- 
chuk; Olga Melnychuk; Rudolph S. Melny- 
chuk; Alice Melnyk; John W. Melnyk; Lucy 
E. Melnyk; Nicholas A. Melnyk; William 
Melnyk; William F. Melnyk; Agnes Melrose; 
H. C. Melsness; Martha G. Melvin; Laurena 
Mennear; Helen D. Menzies; J. A. Mercer; 
Minnie I. Mercer; Aline Mercier; Cecilea D. 
Meredith; Gertrude Meriam; George Mer- 
onyk; Lily Meronyk; Metro Meronyk; 
Nellie Merrick; Maxene Merrill; E. Merry- 
weather; Marion G. Mersereau; Charles 
Merta; Elsie Morton; L. R. Metcalf; Nan 
Metcalf; Etta Metz; William J. 
Mewha; Dominica Meyer; Minnie Meyer; 
Anna Meyers; John H. Meyers; Hope 
Michael; L. Michaluk; M. Jean « Michie; 
Jean J. Miciak; Betty Middleton; C. Middle- 
ton; Lilly Middleton. 

A. E. Might; Emily Mikalonis; Olga Mik- 
ietiuk; F. J. Milaney; F. P. Milaney; V. V. 
Milburn; D. E. Miles; B. O. Millar; Fay E. 
Millar; Margaret Millar; P. Millar; Ada 
Miller; Aileen Miller; Alice Miller; B. D. 
Miller; Derald Miller; Farris S. Miller; Geo. 
C. Miller; H. Audrey Miller; H. E. Miller; 
Henrietta Miller; Len G. Miller; M. Irene 
Miller; Madeline Miller; Margaret Miller 
(Heath); Margaret Miller (Claresholm) ; 
Vivian Miller; Barbara F. Millett; Frederick 
R. Millican; F. M. Milligan; A. O. Millions; 
Charles W. Mills; Fiona H. L. Milne; Jean 
A. Milne; Lucy I. M. Milne; Mary Milne; 
John E. Milner; Lillian Milroy; Fred Milton; 
Ruth Milton; Irene Minion; Jean Minue; 
William G. Minue; Marguerite Miquelon; 
Denise Mireault; Polly Misiewich; John 
Misik; May Miskey; Stafka Misunus;*A. R. 
Mitchell; B. Mitchell. 

Clifford A. Mitchell; Dixie Mitchell; Irene 


Mitchell; J. P. Mitchell; Jean Mitchell; 
Thelma Mitchell; Violet J. Mitchell; L. 
Mix; O. C. Mix; Laura Moar; A. Pearl 


Moase; Ardis Mochulski; Lawrence Modin; 
Ila G. Moen; John L. Moffatt; W. G. Mof- 
fatt; W. J. Moffatt; Hugh Mogenson; 
Louise Mohn; Thelma Mohr; Olive Moisey; 
H. M. Moll; Bertha Monachan; Merlin Mon- 
crieff; Norma Monks; Elene Montgomery; 
Hugh Montgomery; Joyce Montgomery; 
Robert Montgomery; W. G. Montgomery; 
Altha Montonati; Anna Montpellier; C. 
Isobel Moody; Colleen C. Moody; Inga 
Moody; Bertha Moore; Cyrus B. Moore; D. 
E. More; D. M. Moore; Gordon Moore; J. E. 
Moore; Jean Moore (Edmonton); Jean 
Moore (High River); K. V.-Moore; L. D. 
Moore: Lenabell Moore; Mary Moore; Mary 
C. Moore; Maude B. Moore; Muriel Moore; 
Ruth Moore. 

Gladys Moores; I. C. Moran; May Moraw: 
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Rosaline Morden; Ellen Moren; L. Moret; 
Sam Morie; R. J. Morin; Phyllis Moroz; 
A. A. Morris; D. V. Morris; Dorothy Morris 
(Hilda) ; Dorothy Morris (Edmonton); J. J. 
Harrold Morris; Joan Morris; John A. H. 
Morris; Joseph Morris; Muriel V. Morris; 
William R. Morris; E. A. Morrison; Gwen 
Morrison; H. Morrison; Margaret Morrison; 
Marion C. Morrison; Marjorie ‘ Morrison; 
Mary Morrison; May E. Morrison; Nadine 
Morrison; P. N. R. Morrison; Elsie Morris- 
sey; V. L. Morrough; Alberta Morsch; 
Margaret Mortimer; Olive Mortimer; Irene 
A. Mosand; J. W. Moseley; Roger Motut; 
Henrietta Mount; W. H. Mowat; P. J. 
Moynihan; William Moysa; John Mraz; M. 
Muchka; Sylvia Muckleston; Edith Mudie; 
foams Mudiman; Clarence Muhlbach; A. M. 
uir. 

Norman D. Muir; Wilma Muir; Josephine 
Mulick; Marg. Mulligan; Paul Mulyk; H. H. 
Mumby; Jean E. Mundie; H. G. Mungovan; 
Bertha Munn; Charlotte Munroe; Margaret 
Murdock; L. Murphy; Julia Murphy; M. 


Murphv; Marlys Murphy; Winnifred 
Murphy; Adelia Murray; Murray; 
Donald K. Murray; Eva M. Murray; 
Isobel C. Murray; J. Murray; Jean 


Murray; John H. Murray; Marion Murray; 
O. Murray; O. W. Murray; Tueta Murray; 
Thomas H. Murray; Dorothy Musterer; 
M. D. Muzyka; H. B. Myers; Olive Myers; 
Ronald Myers; Peter Myronuk; Nicholas 
Myskiw. 

Elidio Mascherin 
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Edith L. McAdam; J. W. McAllister; 
Julia D. McAllister; Katherine McAllister; 
Mildred McAllister; Mary McAlpine; E. Mac- 
Arthur; E. E. McArthur; Freda E. McAr- 
thur; Mary McArthur; R. Edith MacArthur; 
Velva McArthur; J. C. MacAskill; Beatrice 
MacAuley; Beryl MacAuley; Margaret Mc- 
Auley; Bessie McAvoy; Doris McAvoy; 
Dorothy McBain; Emma M. McBain; Harold 
E. McBain; Alice McBride; Betty McBride; 
Ruth McBride; C. L. MeBurney; Titina 
McCabe; Horace McCall; Hugh McCall; 
Jean E. McCall; Ralph L. McCall; Donald 
McCallum; Eve M. McCallum; J. E, McCal- 
lum; N. McCallum; Morris McCallum; 
Ellen McCarthy; Mabel McCarthy; Melvin 
H. McCaughery; Charles H. McCleary; Iris 
McClelland; Audrey McClung; J. H. Mc- 
Clure; Francis McConnell; Patricia McCon- 
way; Eileen McCormack; Madeleine McCor- 
mick; Ross F. McCormick; Frank G. McCoy; 
Melbourne McCoy; Jean McCreary; Alexan- 
der McCrimmon; Christine McCulloch; E. 
McCulloch; Edith McCullough; Glenn W. 
McCullough; Hugh A. McCullough. 

Josephine McCullough; R. Douglas McCul- 
lough; Bessie McCully; Maynard McCune; 
P. Beatrice McCutcheon; Don McDavid; H. 
Jean McDiarmaid; G. MceDiarmaid; 
Eleanor MacDermid; A. D. MacDonald; 
Agnes MacDonald; Betty McDonald; D. A. 
MacDonald; Edith WeDonald; Edna E. 
McDonald; Eleanor E. McDonald; Elizabeth 
M. D. MacDonald; Elma McDonald; Florence 
MacDonald (Calgary); Florence MacDonald 
(Olds); Florence A. McDonald (Wetaski- 
win) ; Hugh A. MacDonald; Joan McDonald; 
John A. McDonald; .ohn D. McDonald; John 
M. MacDonald; Kathleen MacDonald: Lillian 
MacDonald; M. V. MacDonald; M. W. Mac- 
Donald; Malcolm McDonald: Margaret C. 
MacDonald; Margaret G. McDonald: Moerg- 
aret K. E. MacDonald; Marion MacDonald; 
Mar‘orie MacDonald; Norma MacDonald: 
Olga McDonald; Rosamond McDonald; Rose 
McDonald; V. McDonald; W. Dorothy Mac- 
Dorald 

W. E. MacDonald: W. Jack McDonald; E. 
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A. MacDonell; Flora McDonell; Florence Mc- 
Donnell (Elk Point) ; Florence C. McDonnell 
(Bowell) ; Malcolm W. McDonnell; E. M. 
McDougald; Constance McDougall; L. D. 
McDougali; M. I. McDougall; Mary Mc- 
Dougall; Sadie McDougall; W. D. McDoug- 
all; Helen C. McDowell; E. MacDuff; Char- 
lotte MacEachern; Lucy McEachern; M. D. 
McEachern; Mary MacEachern; B. P. Mc- 
Eleney; Dorothy McElroy; Edna McEvony; 
A. A. McEwan; Louise M. McEwen; George 
McFall; Christina McFarland; Constance 
McFarland; Harold McFarland; Wm. . 
McFarland; Glenn D. MeFarlane; A. G. 
McFaul; Jack McFetridge; James Mc- 
Gaughey; Edith McGhee; R. B. MacGillivray ; 
R. M. McGimpsey; Marion McGinn; Wm. A. 
McGladrie; Magdalen McGrath; Wm. D. 
McGrath; Agnes McGregor; E. S. Mac- 
Gregor; Joan McGregor; Mary MacGregor 
(Westlock) ; Mary MacGregor (Edmonton) ; 
Frances McGuire; John McGuire; Kathleen 
McHugh; Cecil McIlwaine; C. E. McIlwraith ; 
D. E. Mcllwraith. 

C. McInnis; F. C. MacInnis; L. H. Mc- 
Innis; M. L. McInnis; Elsie McIntee; Carrie 
McIntosh; Elaine McIntosh; Irene MaclIn- 
tosh; Jack McIntosh; Lillian MacIntosh; M. 
McIntosh; Herbert S. McIntyre; Shirley Mc- 
Intyre; W. McIntyre; Evelyn MaclIver; Mary 
E. Meclvor; Elizabeth McKain; Irene Mc- 
Kanna; C. S. McKay; Carrie MacKay; Clara 
McKay; Clifford R. McKay; Eileen MacKay; 


Helen McKay; Margaret McKay; Marion 
McKay (Castor); Marion McKay (Kirk- 
caldy); Melissa McKay; Walter McKay; 


C.arice McKean; Doris McKee; Mary E. Mc- 
Kee; Oliver McKee; Ernest S. McKee; C. 
McKellar; Ruth McKendry; Catherine Mc- 
Kenna; A. E. MacKenzie; C. G. B. Mac- 
Kenzie; Edna McKenzie; Edwin McKenzie; 
Florence MacKenzie; Isobel McKenzie; J. 

. MacKenzie; Leonard J. MacKenzie; 
Ian MacKenzie; Kenneth T. McKie; M. M. 
McKill; A. L. McKilligan; Dorothy J. Mc- 
Killop; Geo. B. McKillop; A. B. McKim; 
Audrey McKim; H, H. McKim; Clare. Mc- 
Kinlay; Doris I. McKinley; E. O. Mac- 
Kinley ; James L. McKinley; C. A. McKinnon; 
F. G. MacKinnon; J. W. McKinnon; James 
MacKinnon; Josephine S. McKinnon. 

Katherine MacKinnon; Margaret McKin- 
non; Marianne F. MacKinnon; Marion Mc- 
Kinnon; Marjorie McKinnon; Christine Mé- 
Knight; Audrea N. McLachlan; R. McLach- 
lan; E. McLagan; M. MacLaggan; R. 
Jean MacLaggan; S. M. MacLaine; Calum I. 
McLaren; Elizabeth M. MacLaren; H. J. 
McLaren; Lois McLaren; Lucy McLaren; 
Jean McLarty; E. A. McLauchlin; Lillian 
MzLaughlin; Mary C. McLaughlin; Annie 
McLean; sertha A. McLean; Edith McLean; 
John MacLean (Donalda); John McLean 
(Hythe) ; Joyce E. McLean; M. G. MacLean; 
Marjory McLean; Phyllis > McLean; R. S. 
MacLean; Ralph D. MacLean; Ronald Mc- 
Lean; S. _M. McLean; Susie McLean; W. 
McLean; W. R. McLean; L. R. McLeay; 
Btta McLellan; Terest McLellan; G. A. Mc- 
Lennan; J. A. McLennan; A. McLeod; Car- 
mita M. McLeod; Donald F. McLeod; Donna 
M. MacLeod. 

Douglas McLeod; E. A. McLeod; Eileen 
MacLeod; Inga McLeod; Jean McLeod: 
Marie McLeod; Marjorie MacLeod; Ruth 
MacLeod; Willo MacLeod; Joan McMahon; 
M. McMahon; T. M. McManns; Ivan J. 
McManus; Marg. McManus; A. W. McMar- 
tin; Joan McMartin; Catherine McMaster; 
Lillian McMaster; Helen McMechan; Agnes 
MacMillan; C. J. McMillan; D. M. McMillan; 
F. W. McMillan; J. F. MacMillan; J. H. 
MacMillan; Julia ‘MeMillan ; May MacMillan; 
R. McMillan; Robina McMillan ; Roger Mc- 
Millan; Ruby McMillan ; Myrtle McMullen ; 
M. E. McMurray; E. M. McMurtry; K. M. 
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MacNab; Mary MacNab; G. McNabb; F, Me- 
Nair; Ina McNally; C. J. McNamara; Ger- 
trude McNamara; Olive M. McNamara; A. 
V. McNamee; Dorothy McNary; Edith M. 
melee t R. A. McNaught; Jean McNaugh- 
on. 

Harold MacNeil; Hazel McNeil; M. E. L. 
McNeil; Margaret McNeil; Vincent MacNeill; 
William V. McNeill; Beatrice E. McNichol; 
Priscilla MacNutt; Peggy McPeak; Archie 
MacPhail; Rose M. MacPhail; M. B. Mc- 
Pheat; Joyce MacPhee; G. Joyce McPheet- 
ers; Donald MacPherson; Eunice McPher- 
son; Helen I. MacPherson; J. A. McPherson: 
K. ‘C. McPherson ; Maureen MacPherson ; 
May MacPherson; Mildred MacPherson; 
Lillian McPhie; Hazel McQuarrie; Hattie E. 
McQuillan; Anna MacRae; J. Isabel McRae; 
Ruby MacRae; T. A. McRae; Elsie McRob- 
erts; Joan McRoberts; M. S. McRoberts; 
W. C. McRoberts; Jean McTavish; Edna 
McVeety; Kay McVeigh; Beatrice M. McVey; 
Norma E. McWaine; Francis McWhirter; 
Nellie McWilliam; L. A. McWilliams. 

J. MacPhail. 


conde 


Sylvia Nabholtz; William Naciuk; B. 
Nadeau; Ray Nadeau; Ingborg Nagloren; 
Marie Nagloren; Anna Nahaiowski; Anne 
Nahorniak; Florence M. Nail; Agnes Nairn; 
Michie Nakane; Wm. W. Nalder; Florence 
Narum; Dwight Nash; Ivy Nash; Mabel E. 
Nash; Laura Nattrass; Mervin Nattrass; 
Germaine Nault; Ann Nay; M. A. Nay; Olga 
Nay; M. R. Neal; William J. Necyk; A. M. 
Neilson; F. Neilson; D. M. Nekolaichuk; 
William Nekolaichuk; Anne Nelner; Canute 
Nelson; Carl Nelson; Catherine Nelson; 
Constance E, Nelson; Doreen Nelson. 

Dorothy Nelson; Edgar Nelson; Edna 
Nelson; Eva Nelson; I. C. Nelson; Irene 
D. Nelson: L. D. Nelson; Lois J. Nel- 
son; Loran C. Nelson; Lucy Nelson; 
Marguerite Nelson; Mary Nelson (Edson) ; 
Mary Nelson (Edmonton); Norma M. Nel- 
son; Peter B. Nelson; Ruby Nelson; Fern 
Nemlander; Edwin T. Nepstad; Irene Nep- 
stad; Mabel C. Nesbitt; Mary Nesdoly; Alice 
Ness; Ellen Ness; Muriel Neubauer; Anne 
Neufeld; Margaret Neufeld; Walter L. 
Neville; T. V. Newlove; A. Newman; Cecilia 
G. Newman; H. R. Newman; Helen Newman; 
Lucille Newman; Harry Newsome. 

Mona Newton; T. W. Newton; 
Nichol; Dorothy J. Nicholl; Noell Nicholl; 
Anna M. Nichols; Helen Nichols; Loran 
Nichols; Manley W. Nichols; S. T. Nichols; 
Irene Nicholson; Myrtle Nicholson; W. E. 
Nicholson; Dorothy Nickerson; Florence 
Nicholson; Verna E. Nicol; Sylvia Nicoll; 
J. G. Niddrie; Rose Nielsen: Carrie b¥elson 
Ora Nielson; Steve Nikiforuk; Mary Nim- 
chuk; Alex B. Nimko; Margaret Nimmons; 
Vera Nishimoto; Norreen Nishiyama; Lor- 
raine Niwa; Kenneth Nixon; Mary S. Nixon; 
Hilda Noble; J. Donald Noble; Ruth Noble; 
Audrey Noel; Ivy D. Noel; John Noel; S. 
Noel; Julia W. Nolan; I. M. Noonan; 
Victoria Noonan; Lyle E. Nord; William 
Nordon; Florence Norman; Georgia Nor- 
man; Ardis Norre; Ruth Norre; Ona Norris; 
Stanley Norris; Donnell Norstrom; Doris 
Northey; Luella Northey. 

Elsie Novak; Norma Novak; William 
Novak; J, A. Noviski; Nancy Nowak; A. J. 
Nowicki; Alice Nowicki; Joseph Nowicki: 
Mary C. Nowicki; Mary A. D. Noy; Blanche 
Nuttycombe; V. R. Nyberg; Christina Ny- 
gaard; Mazie Nyren. 


otic 


Sarah Oakes; Dorothy Oakley; Dorothy 
Edna Oakley; Irene Oatway; Alaire Oberg; 
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Evelyn 


































Marie Obermeyer; Mildred J. Oborne; Phyllis 


Oborne; F. J. O’Brien; Jean *Brien ; 
Julia O’Brien; Mary lL. O’Brien; Agnes 
O’Brien Smith: Bernard O’Connor; Joan 
O’Connor; P. O’Connor; K. Odden; Alice 
O’Dwyer; Margaret M. O’Dwyer; Steve N. 
Odynak; Edna Oestreich; Lena Oelke; 
Warren Ogilvie; Doris Ogrodnick; Nick 
Ogrodnick; William Ogrodnick; Francis 
O’Hara; W. B. O’Hara; Elsie F. O’Hare; 
Nathan O’Hare; Patricia Ohlheiser; Ray- 


mond Ohlsen; Doris E. Ohrn; Mary Ohrn; 
Ralph Ohrn; ‘Amy Okazaki; Albert L. Oke; 
D. J. Wesley Oke; Arlene Olafson; Dorothy 
Oldenburg; E. E. Oliver: Edith Oliver; Vera 
Howard 


Oliver; Zella Oliver; Glen Olsen; 
Olsen; Mildred Olsen. 
R. Olshanowski; Agnes Olson; Alice 


Olson; Edith I. Olson; Joyce Olson; Lars 
Olson; Lois Olson; O. A. Olson; Se'mer 
Olsonberg; Doreen Olstad; Edith Olstad; 
Eldon Olstad; R. Omoe; Katherine O’Nairn: 
Steve J. Ondrus; Mary S. O'Neill; Alice 
Oneschuk; Jack Onyschuk; Everett Ooley; 
Anne Opryshko: Maxine O’Riordan; Gordon 
Orlick; F. G. Orr; Marion Orser; Mark 
Orydzuk: Mercedes Osachoff; Elsie Osbak; 
Florence Osbaldeston; Nancy Osenton; John 
O’Shea; Roy O’Shiro; Frances Ost; ‘Harry 


Ostapiw; Netty Ostapiw; Martha Ostby ; 
E. Oswald; M. Osypchuk; E. O. Otkin; 
Cornelius Ott: G. Otterson;~Mabel Otto; 


Adelard Ou!lette; Lucien L. Oullette; Jean- 
ine Ouimet; Marie M. Ouimet; Martha Ovel- 
son; Johann Overbo; Catherine Oviatt; 
Shirley M. Oviatt; Beth Owen; Theresa M. 
Owen; Claire Owens; Marjorie Owens; Ar- 
rena Owens. = 


Mary Pacholek; Stephen Pacholek; S. 
Agnes Pacholok; Beatrice Pack; Emma H. 
Padberg; Frank Paege; Henry Paetkau; 
John Paetkau; Frank Page; J. P. Page; 
Lionel A. Page; Maude Page; May Page; 
Val J. Pailer; D. O. Pakenham; Mary Pala- 
mar; Betty Palate; L. C. Pallesen; G. B. 
Palmer; Mona Palmer; Olga Palmer; Pat- 
ricia Palmer; Ralph Palmer; Anne Palyn- 
chuk; H. E. Panabaker; Amy Pandachuk; 
Mildred Panylyk; Natalka Panylyk; Richard 
Papworth; Jeanne Paradis; Lucienne Para- 
dis; M. Paradis; Patricia Parcels; Gladys 
Park; Hazel Park; Leonora Park; Lily Park; 
Marie Park; Twyllia Park; Ethyle Parken: 

. B. Parker; Bessie Parker; C. Wilson 
Parker; Elaine Parker; F. L. Parker; H. 
Margaret Parker; Hildred Parker; Louise 
Parker; Margaret M, Parker; Marian Par- 
ker; Marion Parker. 

Marjorie Parker; Wm. W. Parker; pee 
Parker-Nordon; H. C. Parkinson; . 
Parkinson; Myrtle Parkinson; Ethe? eas: 
J. . Parks; Jacqueline Parks; Marion 
J. Parks; Lilian Parne’l; Olga Paronich; 
Audrey Parr; James L. Parry; Mary Parry; 
T. M. Parry; Elizabeth Parsons; Enid Par- 
sons; Harold Parsons; Alma I. Parton; Ann 
Pasechnick; John Pasemko; Sadie Pashak; 
Gladvs Pasmore; Martin Pasychynk; Elsie 
M. Patmore; N. G. Paton; A. R. Patrick; 
Frances Patterson; Elizabeth Patterson; 
Muriel Patterson; Olivia Patterson; R. E. 
Patterson; Verna Patterson; Josenhine Pat- 
ton; Ada L. Paul; E. Paul; Lillian Paul; 


Patricia E. Paul: Theodora M. Paul: William 
V. Pauls; Beulah D. Paulson; Harry P. 
Pawliuk; Mike Pawliuk; Joe Pawlowich; 
Anne Pawlowski; Rose H. Pawlowski; 
Frances Pawluk; Vera Pawlyk; Isabella 
Payne; Margaret Peacock. 

Robert Pearce: Betty Pearson: L. Pear- 


son; Charles E. Peasley; Arthur Peck; Mary 
E. Peck; H. C. Pecover; W. M. Pecover; 
Roderick E. Pedersen; Gordon Peers; Elfle- 
da Peirce; Mary Pelak; G. Pelchat; Paul 
Pelchat; Fiona Pelech; Walter Pelepchan; 








Lillian Pelham; Leo Peltier; William Pen- 
chuk; Jessie Pendergast; Thelma Pender- 
gast; J. R. Pengelly; Mary Pengelly; Nigel 
Pengelly; A. R. Penny; John B. Percevault; 
L. M. Perkins; Catherine Perrich; Vladimir 
Perrich; A. M. K. Perrin; Isabel Perry; 
Jack Perry; Margaret Perry; Elvina W. 
Person; Phyllis Pesaruk; Kathleen Pescod; 
Steve Peta; Susie Peters; Anna B. Petersen; 
Alma Peterson (Calgary); Alma Peterson 
(Edmonton) ; Armina Peterson; Beth Peter- 
son; Clara Peterson; Cora Peterson; Doris 
P. Peterson; Elizabeth Peterson; Frank 
Peterson; Harry T. Peterson. 

Helen Peterson; Mary A. Peterson; 
Roy A. Peterson; Shirley Peterson; Vivian 
L. Peterson; Douglas Petherbridge; D. L. 
Pethybridge; Ernest Petit; D. A. Petrie; 
Steve Petruck; Andrew J. Petruk; Helen 
Petrun; Cecilia Petrusek; J. A. Pettapiece; 
Russell Petterson; Max Pharis; Irene Phay; 


- A. Phillips; Eleanor Phillips; Helen Phillips; 


Lea Phillips; Margaret I. Phillips; Virginia 
Phillips; W. Phipps; Andre R. Piard; 
J. L. Picard; D. C. Pickard; N. J. Pickard; 
Natalie Pickard; Dorothy Pickering; Lillian 
Pidruchney; Ethel Piepkorn; Helen Pierce; 
Leo L. Piercy; Ivy D. Pierson; Mary L. 
Pierson; Reta Pierson; H. . Pike; W. 
Pilkington; W. R. Pilling; George B. Pillott; 
Helen Piscia; Helen Piskunowicz; Bernice 
Pitcher; E. L. Pitt; Germaine Pittman; Nan 
Pitts; J. F. Plante; W. Playfair; Emma 
Plester; Violet Plester; I. Pobran; Dmetro 
Podealuk; Elias Podealuk; Lena Podealuk; 
Marion Podealuk; Mirsil Podealuk; Velma 
Podulsky; Helen Pogmore; Stanley E. 
Pogue; B. Poitras; (Mrs.) B. Poitras. 

G. W. Poitry; Genevia Polis; Alice E. 
Polley; Helen L. Polley; Lillian R. Polling- 
ton; Margaret R. Pollo; C. H, Pollock; Eain 
Y. Pollock; John Lawrence Pollock; Loring 
Pollock; Gwen Polomark; C. W. Poloway; 
Peter J. Polowy; Anne Polutranko; Bernice 
M. Pomroy; Margaret Pomroy; Elsie Ponich; 
Anne Poohkay; Nicholas Poohkay; Elizabeth 
Pope; Helen G. Popick; Betty H. Porter; 
Cc. ©. Porter: Dorothy Porter; Mary E. 
Porter; May Porter; Minnie Portfors; D. M. 


Postill; Alice H. Potter; Arthur Potter; E. 
Potter; Inez Potter; Nancy Potter; W. 
Potter; Garfield Potvin; Don Pound; Alys 
Powe; A. J. H. Powell; I. W. Powe'l; John 
Powell; M. M. Powell; Margaret M. Powell; 
R. G. Powell; E. C. Pratt; E. W. Pratt. 


A. J. Predy; John Predy; Metro Predy; 
Donald A. Prescott; Madeline Press; Chloris 
Prestlien; Margaret Price; Cecilia M. Priebe; 
Arthur W. Prime; Marguerite Primeau; A. 


R. Prince; Coleen Prince; H. Prince; H. = 
Pritchard; R. O. Pritchard; M. Prociuk: A. 
Proden; A. J. Prokpuik; Kay Proniuk; 
Stephanie Proskiw; Louise M. Prosser; 


Connie Protti; A. Proudfoot; Elsie Provon; 
William Prunkl; Henry Pruss; Mary Puch- 
alik; Olive Pugh; R. W. Pulleyblank; W. G. 
E. Pulleyblank; Mary V. Pundyk: Anne 
Pura; William Pura; Jean M. Purcell; Edith 
Purdy; Helen Purdy; Leonard Purnell; 
Sheila Purves: Mary Pylypiuk; Henry Pyly- 
pow; Mary Pylypow; Pauline Pylypow. 
Wendell Phillips; J. G. Pomeroy. 


ailis. 


R. C. Quail; Caroline Queen; Irene Ques- 
nel; Catherine Quigg; Dorothy Quigg: Jean 


Ouigz; Don Quigley; Rose M. Quilichini; 

C. Quinlan; P. Quinlan; Mary E. Quinn; 
Joe Quintilio; F. Quinton. 
a 

Edith Rab; Hazel Rabidou; Gladvs Rab- 

john; Guy Raboud: Leslie Radford; 


Ernest E. Radke; Tillie Radke; Steve Radom- 
sky; John Radysh; Annie E. K. Rae; Peter 
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Raffa; Margaret M. Ragan; Rena Rainey; 
Edward Raitz; M. Rakoz; Colin Ramsey; E. 
Ramsay; E. G. Ramsay; Mabel E. Ramsay; 
Margery H. Ramsay; Robert A. Ramsay; 
K, M. Ramsey; Gordon Rancier; Ruth E. 
Randall; J. I. Rannie; Margaret Rapson; 
Frances Rarog; Edith Rasmussen; Mildred 
Rasmussen; Nick Ratsoy; Helen J. Raver; 
Marcella Rawluk; Laura Ray; Lenora M. 
Ray; Norman V. vi Isabelle Raychyba; 
Phyllis Rea; William Rea; E. A. Read; 
Edith Read; eee Read; Irene Reader; 
Evelyn Reath; Mable Reath; Mary Reaume; 
C. L. Reavely; Hilda Rector; Velma Redd. 

E. Redecopp; Peter Redecopp; Doris Redel ; 
Irene Redel; Lucille Redel; Catherine Red- 
mond; Eva Redmond; M. Redmond; Z. Ethel 
Reed; Kenneth E. Reeder; Isaac Reeds; B. 
Regimbalde; Clara Rehn; Wilma Reichen- 
baugh; Isabel Reichert; Claud P. Reid; Edna 
Reid; Effie Reid; Finlay R. Reid; Jean M. 
Reid; Joan A. Reid; John Reid; P. J. Reid; 
Ruth L. Reid; Sadie T. Reid; Selma C. Reid; 
T. J. Reid; Wilma Reid; Yvonne M. Reid; 
Josephine Reidlinger; Agnes Reilander; C. 
Reilly; Charles F. Reilly; Myrtle A. Reilly; 
Evelyn Reimer; Theresa Reimer; Irma Rein- 
hardt; Helen Reishus; Jacob J. Rempel; Elsie 
Renwick; William Repka; Henry H. Repp; 
B. Ressler; Elizabeth Ressler; Fred Revega; 
H. C. Reynolds; Leo R. Reynolds; William 
E. Reynolds; Marion Reznechenko; Maxine 
Reznechenko; Ethel Rhine; Ronald L. Rhine; 
Irene Rhoades; Thelma Rice; Cyril Richards. 

L. S. Richards; Sam Richards; W. C. 
Richards; Bessie C. Richardson; Clark A. 
Richardson; J. E. Richardson; John Arkle 
Richardson; Margaret Richardson; Mary 
Richardson; Patricia Richardson; Florence 
Richmond; M. Irene Richmond; Mary W. 
Richmond; Hazel B. Riddell; Jeanne Riddell ; 
Mildred Riddell; Thelma Riddiough; F. M. 
Riddle; Alvin W. Rider; Marjorie Rider; 
Rita Rider; Naomi Riedel; E. M. Rieger; 
Thomas F. Rieger; F. J. Rielly; G. W. Ries; 
Aileen Rimbey; Ralph Ringdahl; Annie Rinn; 
Yvonne Rio; Lida M, Ripley; Kathleen Rise- 
ley; Edith M. Ritchie; Paul Ritchie; R. C. 
Ritchie; T. H. Ritchie; Angeline M. Ritten; 
Earl Rivers; Velma Rivers; Rachelle Rivest ; 
Rita Rivest; Ethel Robb; Nevis Robb; A. C. 
Rober+-- Dorothy M. Roberts; E, Roberts. 

H. J. Roberts; Leslie S. Roberts; M. Eva 
Roberts; Margaret Roberts; Miriam E. 
Roberts; Robert G. Roberts; Roy A. Roberts; 
Stanley S. Roberts; William G. Roberts; B. 
Robertson; E. Robertson; Edith Robertson; 
H. T. Robertson; Jean E. Robertson; Jean M 
Robertson; R. S. Robertson; A. Jean Robin- 
son; Amy Robinson; Francis J. Robinson; 
G. Robinson; G. H. Robinson; Gladys Robin- 
son; H. H. Robinson: Roy W. Robinson; 
thelma B. Robinson; W. E. Robinson; Mur- 
ray Robison; Nelson R. Robison; Austen B. 
Robson; Grace Robson; Lesley Robson; T. 
N. Roche; Natalia Rocheleau; E. Rockarts; 
Lila Rockwell; Margaret Rodinyak; Bernard 
J. M. Roe; Andy Rogalsky; Anton E, Rogal- 
sky; Herman B. Rogers; Jean Rogers; Ruth 
P. Rogers; Sylvia Rohovie; H. Dean Rolf- 
son; Katherine Rolfson; Lenoir Rolfson; 
Virginia Rolfson; Gladys Rollag; Harold L. 
Rolseth; Nellie Romanchuk; Zenovia Roman- 
chuk;: May Romane. 

Annie Romaniuk; Edward Romaniuk; Jane 
Romaniuk; Julia Romaniuk; Harris Romfo; 
Allen Ronaghan; John Ronjom; Maurice 
Rookwood; H. H. Rooney; Val Roos; Edith 
Roper; Velma Rosa; E. Rosdal; Beryl T. 
Rose; Christina Rose; Don Rose; Ethel E. 
Rose; P. B. Rose; Vern H. Rose; Mildred 
Rosenberger; D. H. Ross; Edna _ Ross; 
Eleanor Ross; George Ross; H. J. M. Ross; 
Harold G. Ross; Harry P. Ross; J. Nevin 
Ross: Josie J. S. Ross: M. B. Ross: Rose 
Ross; , Margery Rossiter ; Doris Rossworm; 
Marie 'T. Rostaing; Allan T. Rostron; Aileen 
Roth; Henry Roth; Blanche Rothel; George 
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Rotherham; Hestor Rothwell; W. P. Rourke; 
Patricia Rouselle; Robert H. Routledge; R. 
Roux; Isobel Rowan; Irene Rowat; Emily 
Kowbottom; Dorothy Rowe; Muriel E. Rowe; 
Paul Rowe; Alice Rowland; L. Jean Rox- 
burgh; Olga Roxburgh; Kathleen Roy; Laura 
Koy; Margaret Koy; Elliott J. Royce; W. T. 
Roycroft; F. Albert Rudd; Irene Rudd; 
Harriett K. Ruddy; Metro W. Rudiak; Nat- 
talie C. Rudko; Joseph Rudinsky; E. V. 
Kudolph; Beatrice Rudy; Annie Ruhl; Mar- 
guerite Rumohr: Marjorie Rushfeldt; Martin 
Russ; A. C. Russell; B. B. Russell; Edith 
Russell; Elizabeth Russell; Florence Russell; 
J. N. Russell; Lorne Russell; Orvin Russell; 
R. T. Russell; Ruth L, Russell; Madeline 
Russill; Evelyn Rustad; W. Blake Rutledge; 
Sophie A. Ruttle; Stanley Ruzycki; Catherine 
Ryan; J. V. Ryan; Julia Ryan; Esther Ryck- 
man; Ruth Ryning. 
Aime J. Rey. 


cane 


Max Sabey; Chester Saby; Doris Saby; 
William Sachko; G. J. Sackman; Phillis 
Sadler; Eugene Sadoway; Lawrence Sagert; 
Frank Sakatch; W. Sakowsky; H. Salloum; 
Delores Salmon; M. C. Salt; Nicholas Samoil; 
Richard Samoil; Entma Sampert; Marguerite 
I. Samuel; Ruby Sande; Gordon A. Sanders; 
Marion I. Sanders; Mary M. Sanderson; Erla 
A. Sanderson; Isabelle Sandmaeir; Sybil 
Sandman; Dan Sandulak; Ruth E. Sandulak; 
Grace Sandvik; Cecil H. Sangster; Elaine 
Sangster; Miriam Santa; Anne Sapeta; 
Joseph C. Sarnecki; Alec Saruk; Jessie 
Saruk; Helen Mary Sarvas; H. A. Sather; 
Lillian Sather; Olive Sather; Sylvia Sattler; 
Enid Sauder; Ronald N. Sauder; M. J. 
Saunders; Vera A. Saunders; N. Savill; Jean 
Saville; Mary Savitsky; Yvonne Savoy; 
Edith T. Sawchuk; Emily Sawchuk; Homer 
E. Sawchuk; Jennie Sawchuk: John Saw- 
chuk; Mike Sawchuk: T. J. Sawchuk. 

William Sawchuk; Zoria Sawchuk; Stanley 


Sawicki; Blanche Sawka; Michael Sawka; 
Sophie Sawka; Mildred Sawkins; J. G. 
Seales; C. Scarborough ; Angus G. 


Scarlett; Myrtle Scarlett; H. Ww. Scarr; Anne 
S. Schab; Melba Schaefer; Marion Schafer; 
Kathleen Schaker; Bernice Schalin: F. A, 
Schappy; R. A. Schaufele; Mary Schellen- 
berg; Rufus J. Schellenberg; Siama 
Schetzsle; Cora Schicherowski; Grace A. 
Schierholtz; Ruby E. Schierman; Margaret 
Schmalzbauer; Clara Schmidt; Elsa Schmid*; 
Gertrude = Schmidt; Jessie Schmidt; T. H. 
Schmidt; J. Schmied]; A. E,. Schneider: 
Eva Schieider: G. Schneider: R. Schneider ; 
Erika Schnell; Ruth E. Schoenrock: J. H. 
Schommer; Marie A. Schommer; B. V. 
Schrader; Margaret I. Schramm; Helen 
Schroder; A. Schultz; Cora Z. Schultz; D. 
M. Schultz: Donald Schultz; E. G. Schultz; 
Harriet W. Schultz; Joyce Schultz; L. W. 
Schultz: Ray H. Schultz; George R. Schur- 
man; G. W. Schwan; Grace Schwartz. 
Eleanor Schweer; Ada Schweitzer; May- 
belle Scobie; Robina Scorgie; Audrey Scott; 
Hortense Scott; Laura Scott: Lena M. Scott; 
Lorraine Scott; Lillian J. Scott; M. Scott; 
Roberta Scott: Vivian Scott; Violet C. Scott; 
Gladys Scotvold; Lorraine Scotvold: Kath- 
leen Scully; R. E. Seaborn; Florence Sedore; 
Elsie M. Seeley; Margaret Seelye; Theodore 
C. Segsworth; E. Seimens; Helene Sekjar; 
C. N. Selezinka: M. Selezinka; Mary Sele- 
zinka; William Selezinka; I. C. Sellon; Alex 
Semaka; Frank Semaka: Peter Semenchuk; 
Steve Semenchuk: George Semeniuk; Mary 
Semeniuk; Hertha Semrad: MHum»nhrey 
Senetza; Michael Senych; Steve Serbu:; 
Eileen P. Serediak; Rose Serink; M. G. Serle; 
A. Serra: Dorothea Sether ; Lesley Seward > 
Ronald Seward. : 
Ww. L. ae: W. P. Sexsmith: F. J. 
. Seymour: Mariorie Sey- 
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C. Seymour; M. A 








K. F. Shackleton; 


mour; H. E. Shacker; 
Shalka; Marjorie 


Helen E. Shaefer; Kate 
Shamchuk; G. Shamper; Francis Shand; 
Helen Shand; Lorraine Shand; A. J. 
Shandro; Isabel Shanks; Frances A. Shan- 
non; T. E. Shannon; Claribel Shantz; 
Dorothy Shantz; Emerson Shantz; George 
Shapka; Margaret Sharkey; Emily Sharko; 
H. Sharlow; Vinee Sharman; Nancy Sharp; 
W. Howard Sharp; Celia Sharpe; Marlene 
Shatz; Raymond Shaul; Harry Shavchook; 
Annie Shaw; Cecille Shaw; E. H. Shaw; 
Edith V. Shaw; Elaine Shaw; Francis Shaw; 
Ina Shaw; John T. Shaw; W. B. Shaw; 
J. E. Shaxon; Anne Shchurek; Nora Shea; 
Ann Shearer; Bryce W. Shearer; Vilda 
Shearer; Janette Sheets; Elizabeth J. Shef- 
field; Emma B. Sheils; Dmitro Shelenko; 
Clifford Shelton; F. Drake Shelton; Kath- 
leen P. Shennan; M. Shepard; Grace M. 
Shepherd; Norma M. Sherback; Chris J. 
Sherbank; J. K. Sherbanuk; Virginia Sher- 
burne; Anthony Sheremata; Gwen Shere- 
mata ; . J. Sheridan; Thos. Sheridan; 
Harry Sherk; Errol D. Sherling; Eva Sher- 
man; Alberta Sherring. , 
Dorothy A. Sherring; M. H. Sherring; 
Alice Shevkenek; Steve Shewchuk; William 
Shewchuk; Helen Shey; L. J. Shields; R. L. 
Shields ; M. Shindel; D. N. Shinkaruk; Evelyn 
Shirreff; Ethel Shogren; Burdene Shonn; 
Fred Shonn; Clifton A. Shook; Muriel E. 
Shortreed; George Shpak; Irene Shpur; 
Helen Shubert; John E. Shubert; Emelia 
Shunamon; O. W. Shupe; Wm. A. Shupenia; 
Nan Shute; Rae Shwetz; Helene Shydlow- 
ski; Jean Shymanski; Sadie Shymanski; 
Frank Shymko; John Shysh; W. Ormand 
Sibbald; F. Sickoff; Thomas A. Siddall; 
May Sides; N. P. Sidor; Olga Sidorko; 
Cornelia Siebert; Gladys Siebrasse; Else 
Siegle; Isobel Sigurdur; Anne Siler; Edith 
Silk; Evelyn F. Silk; Annie Sillars; Glen 


Sillito; Melvin T. Sillito; Lloyd F. Sills; 
Luella Silverthorn; Amelia Sim; > 
Simbalist; Elsie Simmermon; Charles E. 


Simmons; Charlotte Simon; E. E. Simons; 
Alice L. Simonson; Gladys Simonson; H. P. 
Simonson; Alice Simpson; Helen V. Simp- 
son; Helen Simpson; J, A. B. Simpson; J. 
E. Simpson; Louise V. Simpson; Maimie 
Simpson; Marion Simpson; Christina Sin- 
clair; Isobel Sinclair; J. G. Sinclair; Nora 
Sinclair; H. Singleton. 

Helen Sinnott; Enid Sirett; Margaret Sir- 
ois; J. A. Sisko; B. V. Sitlington; Libbie 
Sivertson; John Skakun; Raymond Skaret; 
Elvin G. Skattebo; Arthur D. Sketchley; 
Stanley Skirrow; A. J. Skitch; Alex Sklar- 
enko; Steve Sklepovich; Nick Skoropad; 
Michael Skowronski; Andrew Skuba; Michael 
Skuba; Steve Skuba; John Slemko;, Sam 
Slemko; E. Slettedahl; Charlotte Slifka; 
Margaret Slipp: William R. Sloan; Helen 
Sloboden;: Anne Small; John Small; C. Mary 
Smart; Clara Smart; Peter Smart; Verna 
Smathers; Seth Smedstad; Morrison F. 
Smeltzer; Donald V. Smiley; A. H. Smith; 
Angus J. Smith; Annie C. Smith; Annie M. 
P. Smith; B. J. Smith; Barbara Smith; D. E. 
Smith: D. N. Smith: David Smith; E. Smith; 
Elizabeth Smith; Eileen S. Smith; Ellen I. 
Smith; Ernest A. Smith; Ernest Smith; 
Franklin H. Smith; G. E. Smith; Gloria 
Smith; H. E. Smith; H. I. Smith; H. M. 
Smith; Hubert Smith; Ione Smith; Irene 
Smith; Irma Smith; Iva E. Smith. 

J. D. Smjth; J. M. F. Smith; James A. 
Smith; Joan B. Smith; K. K. Smith; Ken- 
neth Smith; L. L. Smith; Larue Smith; 
Lorna Smith; Luella Smith; M. B. Smith; 
M, K. Smith; Margaret Smith; Mary Smith; 
Mary K. Smith; Mike Smith; Murray F. 
Smith; Nettie Smith; Olga Smith; Paul 
Smith; Pauline Smith: R. B. Smith: R. E. 
Smith; R. W. Smith; Rhena Smith; Rheta B. 
Smith; Thelma Smith; Thomas Smith; Vera 
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E. Smith; Waldon Smith; Ward D. Smith; 
William J. Smith; William P. Smith; Winni- 
fred Smith; Anne Smook; Madge E. Smyth; 
W. Smyth; Irene Snatynchuk; Ellen V. 
Snelgrove; Ivy M. Snowdon; Victoria Sobor- 
owsky; C. Soderberg; Hilda M, Soderman; 
Mike Sokolowski; Sverre J. Solberg; Olga 
Soldan; J. E. Somerville; Yvonne Somer- 
ville; Lillian M. Sonmor; Jean Soper; W. 
Soprovich; Julia Sorby; C. L. Sorenson; 
Joan V. Sorenson; Ivy Sorge; H. Sorochan; 
J. Sorochan; Helen Soroka; Joe N. Sosnow- 
sky; E. B. Souch; Edythe Souch; Joseph 
Souchuk; Lucy Soulet; J. J. Souter; Stella 
Sowerby; Irene Spady; Janet Spalding; Ber- 
nard Spaner; K. W. Sparks; Patricia Sparks; 
Walter Sparks; Charles W. Sparling; Edna 
R. Sparling; M. Spasiuk. 

A. Spatuk; F. Speakman; Reta E. Speers; 
Ivy Spence; M. A. Spence; Mildred Spence; 
Stella Spence; George Spencer; M. Sperzel; 
Andrew Spila; Raymond Spillers; A. Fred 
Sproule; M. E. Sproule; Edith Sprung; Wilma 
Squire; A. Srayko; Jeannine St. Louis; F. 
Staal; George Staal; L. E. Staal; Stephen 
W. Stacey; I. . Stadelbauer; Georgina 
Stagg; Catherine M. Stambaugh; H. E. 
Stamm; Sonja Stamp; R. M. Standal; Lila 
Stanford; Helen Stanley; Maureen Stannard ; 
u. D. Staples; L, V. Staples; Marion Staples; 
Norma Staples; Richard Staples; Margaret 
Stapley; Pearl Stashko; Ernest R. Stauffer; 
E. Ruth Stauffer; Wayne Stauffer; John G. 
Stead; R. A, Stearne; Adeline Stebbing; Al- 
berta Steckle; W. A. Steckle; Donald A. 
Steed; Orzie D. Steed; Joseph Steedman; 
Laura Steele; Margaret Steele; Paul H. 
Steele; Wesley C. Stefan. 

Josephine Stefaniuk; Solveig Steffensen; 
H. Steil; Helen Steinbach; Jean Stelmaschuk ; 
Elder Stelter; Rita Stelter; Rose Stepa; Edith 
Stephens; R. E. Stephens; Alice Stephenson ; 
Alma Sterling; Margaret Sterne; Amy 
Stevens; Charles Stevens; Donald Stevens; 
Esther Stevens; Florence Stevens; Nora M. 
Stevens; Wilbert A. Stevens; E. I. Steven- 
son; Elaine Stevenson; Shirley Stevenson; 
Alethea Stewart; Donalda Stewart; Elda 
Stewart; Florence Stewart; James Stewart; 
Joanna Stewart; Keith Stewart; M. Stewart; 
Marjorie Stewart; Paul Stewart; R. E. 
Stewart; Samuel Stewart; Violet Stewart; 
W. Stewart; W. R. Stewart; Wm. Stewart; 
Dorothy Stickle; Rita Stickney; Herbert 
Stiles; J. H. Stinn; C. E. Stirling; D. J. 
Stirling; A. E. Stocker; Alex Stockwell; 
Jennie Stogre; Nicholas Stogryn; June 
Stokes; Elizabeth Stokoe; Alice M. Stolee. 

B. August Stolee; Dorothy Stolen; Agnes 
Stollings; Bertha Stone; Pearl Stone; Robert 
Stone; Ivan Stonehocker; J. Stonehocker; 
Richard Stonehocker; Hazel Stonehouse; 
Florence M, Storch; A. G. Storey; Marion 
F. Storey; Elizabeth Storm; Olga Storo- 
shenko; D. Storvick; Elizabeth Stott; Joan 
Stout; Laura Stout; Bert Strain; L. Allan 
Strandberg; Lois Strandberg; James Strang; 
William Strashok; Orville A. Stratte; M. J. 
Stratton; V. Strauss; Olga Stretton; C. L. 
Strickland; Mary Strilchuk; John Strimbit- 
sky; Reuben Strobel; Martha Strohschein; 
Katherine Stromsmoe; C. Gordon Strong; 
Floyd M. Strong; Frank Stuart; Irene 
Stuart; John E. Stuart; Frieda Stuckberger; 


Grace Studholme; Mary Studholme; Carl 
Stultz; Janet M. Sturwold; H. A. Stauve; 
Anthony Styra; Helen Suca; Mary Suca; 


Amy Suddaby; E. M. Sudre. 

Ruth Sudworth; Marjorie Sugden; B. M. 
Suitor; E. Suitor; M. H. Suitor; D. W. Sulli- 
van; Georgia Sullivan; Thomas E. Summers; 
Rachel Sumner; Nellie B. Sumpton; Myrna 
Susnar; Katherine Sustrik;: G. Sutherland; 
M. E. Sutherland; M. W. Sutherland; Vera 
Sutherland; Frankie Sutton; Nick Svekla; 
A. Grace Swabey; Helen Swainson; Eleanor 
Swallow; Bertha Swan; Louella Swancoat; 
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Mildred Swanson; Eva Swanson; Pearl 
Swanson; Vivian Swanson; Helen Swartz; 
Ethel Sweet; Jennie Y. Sweet; Muriel 


Sweezey; Gladys Sweheim; A. Swensen; Ida 
Swenson; Lucy Swindlehurst; Shirley Swin- 
ton; Lena Sworin; K. H. Sykes; Ella J. 
Sylvester; Shirley Syme; Elizabeth Syming- 
ton; Michael Symorozum; Violet Syrotuck; 


John Sywolos; Betty Szecsy; Cornelia 
Szecsy. 
Mary Slemko. 

oo 


Josephine Taborski; Virginia Tabraham; 
Agnes Taggart; Nan Taggart; Edna Tait; 
H. J. Tait; John M. Tait; Dorothy Tan- 
asiuk; William Tanasiuk; Joan M. Tand- 
berg; H. E. Tanner; Gladys Taranger; J. G. 
Tarangle; Mary Tario; T. A. Tario; Fred 
Tarlton; Don G. Tarney; Joan Tarney; Elias 
Taschuk; Marie Taschuk; W. A. Taschuk; 
B. V. Tataryn; Lena Tataryn; Alvin Taylor; 


Anna Taylor; Annie M. Taylor; Bernice 
Taylor; Evelyn Taylor; George Taylor; 
H. W. Taylor; Iona Taylor; J. B. Taylor; 


(Wainwright); John Taylor 
M. Taylor; Laughlin H. 
Taylor; Marion Taylor; Mary L. Taylor; 
Norman Taylor; Roy A. Taylor; Roy S. 
Taylor; Ruth Taylor; Sophie Taylor; Con- 
stantine Tchir; William Tchir; J. S. Tebo; 
J. A. Teeling; Elsie Telford; Harvey Tel- 
ford; Hilda Tellefson; Helen Templeton; 
Annie Tennant; Doris Tennant; Nora Ten- 
nant; R. Stanton Tenove; D. F. Terriff; 
Hugh G. Teskey; M. L. Tester; Fern Tetley; 
Rita Tetreau; Theo. A. Tetreau; Albert L. 
Therou; K. Therrien; Francis Thielen; Henry 
Thiessen; John G. Third. 


John Taylor 
(Drumheller); L. 


Mary Third; Doreen Thirlwell; Ainslie 
Thomas; E. R. Thomas; E. V. M. Thomas; 
Julian Thomas; L. J. Thomas; O. P. 


Thomas; Roy Thomas; Veslof Thomas; 
Wilfred N. Thomas; Pauline Thomasson; 
Clara Thomlinson; A. J. C. Thompson; 
Albert T. Thompson; Betty Thompson; C. 
* B. Thompson; Christina Thompson; E. M. 


Thompson; Elsie F. Thompson; Grace 
Thompson; Herbert Thompson; _Iretta 
Thompson; J. Thompson; Jas. P. Thomp- 


son; M. Thompson; Margaret G. Thompson; 
Nancy Thompson; Roy L. Thompson; —_ 
Thompson; Thelma Thompson ; W 
Thompson; Doris Thomson; Edna E. Thom: 
son; Keith Thomson; Margaret Thomson; 
Patricia Thomson; Grace Thordarson; H. P. 
Thoreson; A. B, Thorne; A. E. Thornton; 
Eileen Thornton. 

Margaret E. Thornton; Mabel E. Thorsley; 
Thomas Thorson; Lucille J. Thorstenson; 
Elizabeth Thrasher; Dorothy Thring; Allan 
Throndson; Olive Throndson; G. R. Throop; 
Florence Thurston; Leah J. Thurston; Jane 
Tichkowsky; Wm. F. Tichkowsky; Eleanor 
Tichon; Joan Tidy; Wilhelmina Tierney; 
Magdalena Till; H. B. Tillotson; Vonnie 
Tillotson; George Timko; Martha Timms; 
V. E. Timms; George A. Tingley; Genevieve 
Tinkess; Adolph Tipman; Laura Tkachuk; 
Nicholas F. Tkachuk; Nick Tkachuk 
(Myrnam) ; Nick Tkachuk (Hamlin) ; Susan 


Tkachuk; F. S. Todd; Gregory Todd; 
Maryanne Todd; Frank Toews; Henry 
Toews; Lucille Togstad; Eileen Toliver; 


Leslie Tolman; Doris Tolmie; Anne Toma; 
M. G. Toma; Julius A. Tomashavsky; Bessie 
Tomashewski; Hiroye Tomiyama; George 
Tomlin; Francis Tompkins. 

Mary E. R. Tompkins; Michael Tomyn; 
K. Tookey; Leonard Toole; Atha Topley; 
George Topolnisky; Metro Topolnisky; 
Harry Topolnitsky; Aletha Torpe; Virginia 
Torstensen; E. Toth; Lucille Tou- 
chette; Pierre Touchette: D. Tougas; H. J. 
Towerton; Eleanor Townsend; Mildred 
Tracie; Mabel Tracy; Pauline Trapp; E. M. 
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Traub; Edna M. Trea; Irma M. Tree; 
Margaret J. Treece; Doreen Treffry ; Annette 
A. Tremblay; Sam Trerice; Norman Tretiak; 
Joyce Trevithick; H. V. Trevoy; A. R. 
Trimble; Fay Trodden; Fay A. Trollope; 
Olga Tronnes; Gertrude H. Trotman; F. A. 
Trotter; J. Trotter; Clarence Truckey; Annie 
Trynchuk; Ilene Trynchuk; Vera Tuba; V. I 
Tubb; Eric V. C. Tucker; Henrietta Tucker; 
Helen Tucking; Mary A. Tucking; Elva 
Tufts; Joan Tullekopf; F. Tumbach; M. L. 
Tunstall; Helen Tuomi; Barbara M. Tupper; 
L. E. Tupper; Rita Turcotte; Aline Turgeon; 
—_ Turgeon; L. C. Turley; Mason Turn- 
ull, 

A. D. Turner; Colin Turner; D. M. Turner; 
D. W. Turner; Eva Turner; Pearl A. M. 
Turner; Reginald Turner; . L. Turrill; 
C. O. Tuttle; M. Tveit; A. Tweedie; Dean L. 
Tweedle; F. Twerdochlib; Margaret Tweten; 
Jean Twiss; Minnie B. K. Twyning; Olga 
Tylosky; Annie: Tym; Doris Tym; Peter C. 
Tym; Charles Tymchuk; Jack M. Tymchuk; 
Laura Tymchuk; Michael Tymchyshyn; Clara 
Tyner; Elizabeth Tyner; Alice Typlychnuke. 


a 


Elsie Uhryn; Michael Ukrainetz; Caroline 
E. Ulmer; Harold F. Ulmer; Ethel Under- 
dahl; Gwen Underhill; Henry J. Unger; 
Magdalene Ungstad; Thora Ungstad; Annie 
Uniat; Harry Uniat; Philip Uniat; Steve M. 
Uniat; Henry Unrau; Harold Unsworth; 
Elinor Upham; M. Urbash; Stephen Urchak; 
John M. Urichuk; Clarence Ursel; Vera Utas; 
Elizabeth Utley; Margaret Utley. 
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P. M. Vaessen; Lilian Vague; Mary Valen- 
tine; Therese Vallee; John R. Vallis; Irene 
Van; E. M. Vana; K. A. Van Amburgh; 
Laura Van Arnan; Mary F. Van Camp; I. 
Vanderburgh; Alma Vandermeer; Lewis Van 
Der Meulen; John H. Van Riper; Margaret 
Vanstone; F. P. Van Tighem; John V. Van 
Tighem; Marie Varchol; Emil S. Vaselenak; 
Marjorie Vaselenak; Isabella Vass; Gwen 
Vasselin; Jennie Vaughan; Marion Vaughn; 
J. Veale; Marjorie Vearnals; E. Vecchio; 
Mary P. Veitch; Myrtle Venables; Clarence 
E. Venance; Lorence A. Venance; Victoria 
Verenka; Margaret Verge; Mary Veronneau; 
K. Verrier; Alma M. Vickrey; Marie Viens; 
Yvette Viens; Annie Vigen; Beret Vik; 
Mabel Vincett; Josephine Viney: Ruth E. 
Voegtlin; Edith Vogel; Laura H. Vogel; 
Louis Voghell; E. M. Volk; Annie Voloshin; 
John L. Voloshin; Edna Von Hollen; Kath- 
leen Vos; David Voth; Catherine Vowel. 
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A. Wacowich; Phillip Wacowich; W. S. 
Waddell; Frances Wadden; Arthur Wade; 
Mollie Wade; Gladys M. Wadey; Roy M. 
Wadson; R. Eleanor Waefler; Lucille Wag- 
ner; Shirley Wainwright; Norman A. Wait; 
Pearl R. Wakaruk; Keith Wakefield; Louise 
Walde; D. J. Waldin; Vera Waldron; Bernal 
Walker; Frank H. Walker; Hazel Walker; 
Helen Walker; J. M. Walker; Lynwood A. 
Walker; M. Walker; Marjorie Walker; Olga 
Walker; William Walker; D. Mae Wall; 
Mary Wall; Stella Wall; V. M. Wall; Belle 
S. Wallace; Gertrude Wallace: Helen Wal- 
lace; Jean Wallace: M. A. Wallace; M. K. 
Wallace; R. G. Wallace; Herman A. Wallin; 
Jean Wallin; Petra Wallin; J. M. Walls; 
Margaret Walls; R. B. Walls; D. T. Walms- 
ley; Elsie Walmsley; Mary E. Walsh; Win- 
nifred Walsh; Ruby Waltbauer; Ernest U. 
Walter; Margaret Walter; Joan Walters; 
Vera M. Walters; Fern Walton: Eva Wap- 
shott: Cedric M. Ward; Dora Ward; Doris 
K. Ward; H. G. Ward; May Ward; Mona 
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Ward; Roland M. Ward; Maude Warde. 
Frances L. Warden; H. Warkentin; June 
Warkentin; Steve Warman; A. E. Warren; 
Fred S. Warren; M. Warren; Walter Warren; 
Louise Warriner; Anne Wasylynka; Mary 


Watchorn; Ben Waterman; Joyce Water- 
man; M. L. Waters; Mary Waters; W. M. 
Waters; Yvonne Waters; Helen Wates; 
Pauline Watkins; Jean Watmough; Beth 
Watson; Dorothy Watson (Edmonton) ; 
Dorothy P. Watson (Crossfield); Eleanor 
G. Watson; F. H. Watson; Geo. Watson; 
John P. Watson; Joyce Watson; Lillian 
Watson; Margaret Watson (Edmonton) ; 


Margaret T. Watson (Edmonton); Mildred 
Watson; Pauline Watson; R. . Watson; 
Rebecca E. Watson; Rose Watson; Doreen 
Watt; Evelyn Watt; M. I. Watt; Tydfil 
Watt; Vesta Wattie; Isobel Way; James 
L. Way; Mervin Way; Mildred Weatherill; 
Frances Webb; R. D. Webb; W. S. Webb; 
Ethel Webber; Alma Webster; Ruth J. 
Webster; William Webster: William Wed- 
der; Clarence A. Weeks; Ethel Weeks; Henry 
Weibe; P. B. Weibe; Ruth Weiler; F. R. 
Weiller. 

Doris Weinheimer; F. D. Weir; John B. 
Weir; Hazel Weisenberg; Margaret Weis- 
gerber; Mable Weiss; O. Weiss; Verna 
Weist; Helen A. Weldon; Adella Welk; N. 
P. Weller; Margaret Wellman; Blanche 
Wells; G. Evelyn Wells; Percy Wells; Sarah 
Wells; Emily Welsh; George C. Weish; John 
F. Welsh; Joseph Welsh; Vera Welsh; Jean 
G. Weltz; Leon F. Wendt; Nick Wengreniuk; 
Doris Wennerstrom; Martha Wensel; Orville 
M. Wenstob; Stella Werbicki; Amelia J. 
Werbisky; Annie Werenka; Eristine Were- 
zuk; Hubert L. West; Richard West; Helen 


M. Westbrook; Helen Westerberg; Laura 
Westergard; Tory I. Westermark; Ernest 
Westlund: Mildred Weston; P. Weston; 
Luella Westover; Jessie Wetmore; Hazel 
Wetter; Wesley Wetter; Alba Wheat: 
Maisie Wheatley; Muriel Wheatley; Grant 
Wheeler; Vern Wheeler; Marie Whelan; 


Ethel Whelen; Mary Whitaker. 

S. B. Whitbread; E. Whitby; Mary A. 
Whitby; Alex L.-White; Doreen White; 
Ethel White; G. C. White; Harold C. White; 
Hildor White; L. E. White; M. White; M. 
I. White; Margaret E. White; Sarah J. 
White; William J. White; Gertrude White- 
head; Margaret Whitehead: James A. White- 
law; Daisy Whiteside; Harold Whitnev; 
Oran Whitney; Ralph L. Whitney; W. H. 
Whitney; H. G. Whitson; Lucy Whitten: 
Henrietta Whittle; Eileen Whitworth; R. S. 
Whyte; Myrtle Wiancko: G. A. Wiberg: 
Erna Wickware; Mary E. J. Wiedemann; 
Paula Wiegerinck; Ida Wiens; Mary I. 
Wiens; Hugo Wiese; Martha Wiess; Edgar 
T. Wiggins: H. S. Wight; Audrey Wigmore; 
Kathleen Wihnan; A. G. Wilcox: F. L. Wil- 
cox; Edith Wild: Mabel Wilde; Ruth Wiley; 
Anna Wilkes; Albert J. Wilkie; C. S. Wilkie: 


John W. Wilkinson; Rhoda Willcox; Anna 
Williams; C. L. Williams. 

Carol Williams; Dorothy Williams; Edith 
J. Williams; Elsie Williams; G. R. Williams; 


Hazel E. Williams; J. D. Williams: L. M. 
Williams: O. M. Williams; R. A. Williams; 
T. W. Williams; James O. Williamson; E. 
M. Willie; W. Willing; C. B. Willis; D. 
Willis; Evelyn Willis; F. Willis; Evelyn 
Willison; G. A. Willison; H. M. Willison: 
M. C. Willison; Dorothy J. Willmott; Lois 
J. Willmott; Derold Willows; Ivy Wills; 
Shirley Willsie; Ethel Wilmot; Allie L. 
Wilson; Clara Wilson: Dorothy Wilson; E. 
Wilson; Edward Wilson; Ellen Wilson; 
Henry Wilson; I. S. Wilson; Irene Wilson; 
Isabella Wilson; J. M. Wilson; Jane Wilson; 
John Wilson; L. B. Wilson; Lillian Wilson 
(Brooks): Lillian Wilson (James River 
Bridge) ; Luella Wilson; Mary E. Wilson; M. 
M. Wilson; Marguerite Wilson; Marjorie 
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Wilson; Patricia Wilson; Robb W. Wilson. 

Roberta M. Wilson; Thelda E. Wilson; 
James B. Wilton; Alice Wiltse; A. M. Win- 
chester; Violet Windross; George W. Wind- 
sor; Henry Windsor; Cleo E. Windum; Viola 
Wing; Donald A. Winter; V. J. R. Winter; 
Walter E. Winter; J. A. Winterton; Helen 
Wintonyk; W. R. M. Wintonyk: Christine 
M. Wise; Grace Wishart; James M. Wishart; 
Evelyn Wishloff; Bernice Witherall; Helen 
Witherspoon; Ralph Witherspoon; Marjorie 
Witney; Mildred Witney; Jean Wolfenber: 
Katie Wolfenber; Mary Wolfenber; Lorraine 
Wolff; Georgia Wollschlager; Marie Wol- 
niewicz; William Wolodko; John Woloshyn; 
Sam F. Woloshyn; Adele Wolter; Rosa H. 
Wolters; Annie Womacks; A. E. Wonnacott; 
Bertha M. Wonnacott; Elizabeth Wood; Elva 
Wood; Ethel Wood; Gladys Wood; Jas H. 
Wood; John Wood; Kathleen Wood; M. M. 
Wood; Marion E, Wood; Maude Wood; Lil- 
lian Woodford; F. J. Woodhouse; Jean 
Woodhouse; Kathleen Woodhouse; M. C. 
Woodhouse; Margaret Woodlock; F. W. 
Woodman; Martha E. Woodruff. 

E. Merle Woods; Phyllis H. Woods; J. G. 
Woodsworth; Zelda Woolley; F. Wootton; 
Olga E. Worbets; William T. Worbets; Doris 
K. Worden; F. E. Worger: L. R. Workman; 
Alice Workun; Helen Worobets;: Phyllis 
Worrall; W. H. Worth; Kenneth Worthing- 
ton; H. B. Wortman; Esther Wotherspocn: 
B. Louise Wournell; Fred Wournell; Sonia 
Woytkiw; I. W. S. Woywitka; Lawrence P. 
Wozney; Ada Wright; Annie Wright; David 
J. Wright: E. J. Wright; Edwin R. Wright; 
Elsie Wright; Emerson Wright; F. J. 
Wright; Florence E. Wright; Harvey 
Wright: J. S. R. Wright; Jean Wright; Jean 
F. Wright; John Wright; Lillian M. Wright: 
Lorna Wright; Maude Wright; Rowena 
Wright; Wilma Wyatt; Vaden Wybert; M. 
C. Wylie; Faye Wynder; Myrtle Wynder; 
A. M. Wynn; Pauline Wynnychuk; Julian P. 
Wynnyk; William Wyrstiuk: Emil Wysocki; 
Steve J. Wysocki. 

M. Webb. 
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Olga Yacey; Helen Yadlowsky; Margaret 
Yanchuk; B. Yanishewski; Marshall Yarem- 
kevich; John Yaremko; Arthur Yates; L. R. 
Yauch; Morris G. Yaworski; Nora Yelenik; 
Clarence Yeomans: Frydom M. Yeomans; 
Lillian Yonkers; Gertrude M. York; Inez 
M. York: Campbell Young; Carl A. Young; 
Chas E. Young; D. P. Young; Edna Young; 


Florence ,Young; Helen Young; Joanna 
Young; Mabel E. Young; Olive Young; 
Phyllis Young; Ruth Young; Vincent T. 


Young; Mabel E. Younie; Kathleen Younker: 
Elizabeth Youzwishen; Andrew Yuhem; 
Peter Yuhem; Mary Yur; J. Yusep; Olga 
Yanchuk. 
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Alice M. Zacharias; Amy Zacharuk; Sally 
Zahary; Ella Zakariasen; Ruth Zakariasen; 
Nicholas Zakordonski; Helen Zanaryniuk; 
Jean Zawasky; Olga Zaychkowski; Jean 
Zeman; J. Leon Zemp; George Zieber; R. 
Ziemmer; Annie E. Zilinski; Frank Zilinski; 
Julian Zilinski; S. Ziniewicz; Adelaide 
Zmean; Phoebe Zook; L. Zotek; Tillie Zaw- 
tiak; Ralph Zuar: B. Zubot; John Zurow- 
sky; Nancy Zygash; George Zytaruk. 


Teachers of Religious Orders 


Sr. M. of St. Agnes: Sr. Agnes Dolores: 
Sr. Agnes Veronica; Sr. Aidan; Sr. Aime: 
Sr. Aime Du Divin Coeur; Sr, Aimee De L’ 
I. C.; Sr. Albert of Rome; Sr. Albertine 
Bureau; Sr. Alfred of the Cross; Sr. Mary 
Alice; Sr. Alice Labbe; Sr. Alice Trottier; 
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Sr. Mary Alma; Sr. M. Aloysia; Sr. Al- 
phonsa; Sr. Ange-Marie; Sr. Ann Frances; 
Sr. Anna Joseph; Sr. Anne; Sr, M. of St. 
Anne; Sr. Anne Mary; Sr. St. Anthonine; 
Sr. Marie Anysie; Sr. A. Audibert; Sr. Marie- 
Augustin; Sr. M. Augustine; Mother Augus- 
tine (Daly); Mother Augustine (Murray) ; 
Sr. Aurore Blanchette; Sr. Aurora Fortier; 
Sr. Marie Bandet; Sr. Baptista; Sr. M. St. 
Basil; Sr. Beatrice of the Cross; Sr. Bene- 
dict (Edmonton); Sr. Mary Benedict (Veg- 
reville); Sr. Benedicta; Sr. Benigne; Sr. 
Bernadette (Edmonton); Sr. M. Bernadette 
(Wainwright) ; Sr. M. Bernard; Sr. Bernard 
de Clairvaux; Sr. Bernarda; Sr. Bernard 
Claire; Sr. Marie Bisson; Sr. Marie Blain; 
Sr. A. Blais; Sr. Blanche Lemire; Sr. Marie 
Boulet; Sr. G. Buss; Sr. M. G. Buss; Sr. 
Calixte; Sr. Camilla; Sr. Catherine; Sr. 
Celestin de Marie; Sr. Marie Celine; Sr. 
Celine Marie; Sr. I. Charlebois; Sr. Charles; 
Sr. St. Charles Albert; Sr. Mary Chisholm; 
Sr. Clair De Nantes; Sr. Clare; Sr. M. 
Clarice; Sr. M. Clotilde; Sr. M. of St. 
Colette D’Assise; Rev. E. B. Coll; Sr. Anna- 
Marie Colton; Sr. G. Colton; Rev. P. J. 
Connelly; Sr. M. Consilia; Sr. Constance; 
Sr. B. M. Corry. 

Sr. Cosmas; Sr. M. M. Cote; Rev. W. A. 
Coyle; Sr. Cyril of the Cross; Rev. F. W. 
Daly; Sr. Mary Daniel; Sr. St. Daniel (Veg- 
reville); Sr. St. Daniel (St. Paul); Sr. 
Darina; Sr. Denise Du St. Esprit; Sr.’Denise 
Helen; Sr. Mary Digna; Sr. E, Donworth; 
Sr. Dorilla Simard; Sr. Dorothy; Sr. St. 
Edward (Fort Kent); Sr. . Edward 
(Mearns); Sr. Edwin; Sr. A. De L’Euchar- 
istie: Sr. M. Eugene; Sr. M. S. Eugene of 
the Sacred Heart; Sr. St. Eveline; Sr. Faus- 
tina; Rev. W. Fitzgerald; Sr. M. J. Fournel; 
Sr. Frances (Gough); Sr. Mary Frances; Sr. 
Frances Cecelia; Sr. Frances Teresa; Sr. 
Francis; Sr. Gabriel; Sr. M. Gabriella; Sr. 
St. Gaetane; Sr. St. Gemma; Sr. Genevieve 
Du Rosaire; Sr. M. of St. Georges-Arthur; 
Sr. M. of St. Germaine; Sr. Germaine Bois- 
vert; Sr. Gertrude (Durch); Sr. Gertrude 
(Walsh) ; Sr. F. Gibeau; Sr. M. Good Coun- 
sel; Sr. Mary Grace; Sr. M. L. Gregoire; Sr. 
A. Grenier; Sr. St. Guy. 

Sr. M. of St. Guy-Joceph; Sr. R. Harrigan; 
Sr. Marie Hector; Sr. Helen (Medicine Hat) ; 
Sr. Helen (Rockyford); Sr. Helen Virginia; 
Sr. Henri de la Croix; Sr. Henrietta Maria; 
Sr. M. Henrita; Sr. E. E. Hickey; Sr. I. 
Hochstein; Sr. L. Hochstein; Sr. M. St. 
Honorius; Sr. R. Hudon; Sr. Mary of the 
Immaculate Heart; Sr. Maria Immaculata; 
Sr. Irene; Sr. M. of St. Irene; Sr. Irene A. 
Faye; Sr. St. James; Sr. Jean Berchmans; 
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Sr. Jean Lucien; Sr. Marie Jeanne de Jesus; 
Sr. M. Jeanne Louise; Sr. Jeanne du Portu- 
gal; Sr. Jerome; Sr. St. John; Sr. John of 
Gethsemany; Sr. F. Joseph; Sr. St. Joseph; 
Sr. Marie de St. Joseph; Sr. Mary St. 
Joseph; Sr. M. Julienne; Sr. Mary Kevin; 
Sr. M. M. Kilroe; Sr. C. Langlois; Sr. La- 
pointe; Sr. Lelia; Sr. St. Lina; Sr. Louis 
Omer; St. Louis Philippe; Sr. Louise (Mun- 
dare); Sr. Louise (Medicine Hat). 

Sr. Marie Louise Sampson; Sr. St. Luc; 
Sr. St. Lucie; Sr. Lucille Du Sacre Coeur; 
Sr. M. of St. Lucy (Fort Kent); Sr. M. of 
St. Lucy (Grande Prairie); Sr. Marie Lud- 
ger; Sr. Ludvic-Marie; Sr. Marie MacDoug- 
all; Rev. E. J. McMahon; Sr. Madeliene de 
l’Esperance; Rev. T. G. Mallon; Sr. C. Man- 
ning; Sr. Marcel de Rome; Sr. Marcella; Sr. 
Mary Margaret; Sr. Margaret Martha; 
Mother Margaret Mary; Sr. Margaret Stella; 
Sr. Marguerite D’Ecosse; Sr. Marion (Rocky 
ford); Sr. Marion (Mundare); Sr. St. 
Martha; Sr. M. Martin; Sr. Martina; Sr. ©. 
Maxfield; Sr. Modesta; Sr. E. Montpellier; 
Rev. W. L. Moran; Sr. A. Morino; Sr. H. 
O’Brien Kelly; Sr. L. O’Connor; Rev. H. V. 
O’Leary; Sr. V. O’Neill; Sr. Mary O’Sullivan; 
Rev. -F. . Otterson; Mother Patricia 
(Barry); Sr. Patricia (Lundy); Sr. M. St. 
Patricia of the Sacred Heart; Sr. St. Paul; 
Sr. Paul Marie; Sr. Perpetua; Sr. Mary 
Peters; Sr. Marie St. Philias; Sr. Philippe 
du Sacre Coeur. 

Sr. M. Pilley; Sr. E. Polland; Sr. M. De 
Prague; Sr. Priscilla; Sr. St. Raphaela; Sr. 
M. of St. Regine; Sr. M. Riordan; Sr. Rita; 
Sr. M. Robert; Sr. A. Rodinyak; Sr. Rom- 
uald; Sr. Rosalie-Barbara; Sr. Rose (Medi- 
cine Hat); Sr. Rose (Edmonton); Sr. Rose 
Yvonne; Sr, J. Rousseau; Sr. Sebastian; Sr. 
Marie Solange de Jesus; Sr. M. Stanislas; 
Sr. Stephanie; Sr. K. Sullivan; Sr. Mary 
Sylvester; Sr. Sylvia Boisjoli; Sr. Mary of 
St. Claude; Sr. Mary of St. Gerard Majella; 
Sr. Mary of St. Joseph; Sr. St. Michael; Sr. 
Marie St. Paulin; Sr. R. Tellier; Sr. Therese 
d’Alencon; Sr. Therese des Anges; Sr. M. 
of St. Therese de Castille; Sr. Therese 
D’Avila; Sr. St. Therese de Lisieux; Sr. 
Therese de la Paix; Rev. G. J. Thompson; 
Sr. M. de St. Unis; Sr. Mary Ursula; Sr. 
Valery; Sr. M. E. Vaugeois; Sr. Marie L. 
Vauceois; Sr. M. of St. Victoire de Rome; 
Sr. St. Victorien: Sr. Vincent (Edmonton) ; 
Sr. St. Vincent (Medicine Hat); Sr. Vincent 
Mary; Sr. Vincentia; Rev. J. A. Whelihan; 
Sr. St. Wilfrida; Sr. Winnifrid; Sr. Winni- 
frid Marie: Sr. M. de St. Yvonne; Sr. 
Zenaide Maria. 


“The necessary transportation expenses of Councillors to General 
Meetings shall be paid from the funds of the Association.” 
This has been interpreted by the Executive to include holiday 


rates in effect during Easter Week but berths only if necessary, 


considering transportation facilities. 


Locals are expected to be 


responsible for living expenses of Councillors while in attendance 


at the Annual General Meeting.. 


February, 1951 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 47) 
our boyhood games, blind man’s buff. 
I wonder who is the loser? 

Now it seems to me in all this mis- 
government that it is the young, the 
inarticulate, the mute and defenceless 
that are denied their just due. 

The contentious thing was The 
County Act. In the discussion, Mr. 
Gerhart defended it with a confident 
smile. There is a passage in Macbeth 
which states that “the smiles of some 
men contain daggers.” It seemed to 
me there was a dagger in the smile of 
Mr. Gerhart. It could have been an 
optical illusion created by a cross 
light. The minister seemed to be irri- 
tated by the question period, which did 
not cease until perhaps 10 p.m. The 
general discussion of this unexpected 
whelping did not take place by the 
trustees until the next morning when 
several delegates spoke vehemently 
and logically against it. There are 
some people whose backbones do not 
crumble in the face of authority. One 
lone delegate spoke in a _ hesitant 
fashion for it. After due consideration 
of all the pros and cons, I can only see 
one good thing in the Act, there being 
nothing so bad but what there is some 
good in it. England has a central gov- 
ernment with a county system as a 
subsidiary body, so it seems to me that 
it could be a tool to use to dissolve the 
legislative assembly. 

Under the Act we would have as 
much real need for the assembly as a 
pig for a tail. We could save their cost 
and not have to put up with their gov- 
ernment by blind man’s buff. We 
would have several rich municipalities 
in place of one tight-fisted miserly 
province. The worst part of this Act, 
as it is now written, seems to me to be 
that it subverts one of our oldest 
rights, namely, the right to reject or 
elect all persons who directly or in- 
directly spend our tax dollar. It is of 


the coopted members of whom I speak. 
‘Once these are appointed it will be 
difficult to control them in their spend- 
ing and legislation or get rid of them. 
They will not be responsible to the 
taxpayer for their actions. Charles I 
of England attempted to do just this, 
and with disastrous results to him and 
the nation, for a military dictatorship 
came to power in England. Our right 
and privileges have come slowly to us 
down through the centuries, and in 
the past they have been guarded 
jealously—once gained, never relin- 
quished. Let us close ranks and stick 
to that principle now. 

Now, one more thing and I shall be 
finished for this month. 

George I of England was a German 
who neither spoke nor understood the 
English language and worst of all he 
made no attempt to become proficient 
in using or understanding it. The 
Prime Ministers let him alone as much 
as they dared and governed the best 
they could under the circumstances. 
However, the weak subterfuges of 
prime ministers grew into precedents 
over a long term of years, and the 
prime minister, with his docile ma- 
jority trailing at his heels, became the 
real ruler of the nation. George I 
made no use of the greatest weapon 
he possessed — his voice; thereby 
losing his power, and the same thing 
can happen to us now in regard to 
The County Act. This is no time to 
sit inarticulate, even if you must be 
your own engineer we must suddenly 
grow articulate; making use of either 
the written word or the spoken one. It 
seems to me to be a crime to submit 
peacefully to any piece of legislation 
that one considers to be unjust in 
principle or retrograde in motion. 

FOSTER GOW. 
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Only Greyhound 


offers so Much 
for so Little. 


Special Fare and |/, Week-end Excursions for teachers make 
Travelling easy on the budget. 


You'll appreciate the true Courier Coach comfort, flexible 
routes and convenient schedules offered by Greyhound. 


3 The low Charter Rates will 

amaze you... such a 
reasonable price for taking your 
class on a Tour! 


For information on fares and 


schedules, see your Local Agent. 








